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“AND WHY EVEN OF YOURSELVES JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS } IGHT?”——Luv«e xii. 57. 
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DWIGHT’S THEOLOGY. 


In Dwight’s Theology, sermon CXLVIII. 
we find the following train of reasoning. 


‘ Tyain up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 


‘This promise has been differently con- 
strued by different commentators. Some 
have supposed it to be an absolute promise, 
declaring that in every instance in which a 
child is thus educated, he will persevere in 
the way he should go. Others have suppos- 
ed it to declare merely the usual result 
The former class say 
that every instance of failure on the part of 
children is owing to a want of faithfulness 
on the part of the parents. They add, that 
if parents were perfectly faithful in their du- 
ty, their children would never come short of 
eternal life. With this construction I can- 
not agree, for two reasons. 


‘First. The scriptures abound in such ab- 
solute declarations, which are not and cannot 
be understood in this absolute manner. Thus 
it is said that newther drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor exlortioners, shall wnherit the kingdom of 
God. Yet some men of all these classes 
unquestionably become penitent, and by the 
reformation of their lives, prove themselves 
to be Christians. Should it be said that sin- 
ners of these several classes who leave the 
world without repentance, will not inherit the 
kingdom of God, and that this is what is in- 
tended; I answer, the declaration would un- 
doubtedly be true, but would, I think, be 
nugatory; because it would be equally true 
of all other sinners. 

‘Secondly. According to this construction 
there would be nothing declared. No person 
ever educated his child with perfect faithful- 
ness. On this ground therefore no child 
would persevere ia this desirable way. Of 
course the promise, considered in a practical 
light would be nothing to mankind. 

‘Ifthese obsefvations are just, it will, I 
suppose, be admitted without difficulty, that 
God intended this promise as a direct encour- 
agement lo parenls, who should be faithful in 
such a degree as we sometimes see exercised in 
the education of children. ‘The amount of the 
promise to these parents is, I apprehend, 
that their children will generally when trained 
up in the way they should go, not depart from 
it. This, as it appears to me, has also been 
the course of providential dispensations.’ 

Dr. D. gives us two reasons why he can- 
not consider the promise referred to, absolute. 
The first is that the scriptures abound in such 
positive or absolute declarations, which are 
not, and cannot be understood in this absolute 
manner. The denunciations against drunk- 
ards, revilers, and extortioners, are mention- 
ed as examples of the kind, &c. Now are 
these assertions to be understood absolutely ; 
that is, that drunkards, revilers, and extor- 
tioners, as such cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God. The kingdom of God is holiness; 
but drunkenness is sin:—in proportion there- 
fore as any human being is sinful, this very 
sinfulness from the very nature of the case, 
must exclude them from the kingdom of God 
or holiness. But when a person who has 
hitherto been a drunkard reforms, just in 
proportion to the degree of his reformation 
he is no longer a drunkard. ‘ The kingdom 
of heaven’ or God ‘is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
holy ghost.? Drunkenness from its very na- 
ture cannot enter into righteousness—nor 
the drunkard into the holy of holies. 

Dr. D. has told us that the scriptures 
abound in such absolute declarations, which 
cannot be understood in this absolute man- 
ner. But where are they? Not in the pas- 
sages quoted. Are there other sins speci- 
fied as excluding the person who commits 
them from the kingdom of God? The same 
train of reasoning may be applied to them, 
as to the sins of drunkenness, extortion, and 
idolatry. Is it said that the promise of heav- 
en to those who are possessed of certain 
specified virtues, as meekness, humility, pu- 
rity of heart, peaceableness, cannot be un- 
derstood in an absolute sense, because many 
persons who possess some one of those vir- 
tues in an eminent degree, may and do fail of 
everlasting life? IT answer that just in pro- 
portion as any person possesses any or all 
of those, or any other virtues, just in the 
same proportion he has that life within, 
which is, of its very nature, everlasting ;— 
that happiness which in its nature ts heaven 
—he has the kingdom of God in him, and is 
entered into that kingdom. These declara- 
tions are therefore, in their very nature, ab- 

solute. General declarations or rules given 
by men have more or less exceptions; there 
are no exceptions to God’s rules unless 
he himself has made them. I will not add 
to nor diminish from the authority or abso- 
luteness of God’s commands. Dr. D. seems 
to have anticipated the view, which I have 
here taken, and says that on this ground the 
declaration which he has quoted would, 
though true, be nugatory, because it would 
be equally true of all other sinners as well 
as drunkards, extortioners, and idolaters. 
What! may not sins be particularized?— 
Though the apostle denounced sin in gene- 
ral, might he not with propriety specify those 
particular classes of acts which come under 
the general name, sin? ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ is a command which 
involves in the general character of sinner 
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respect. Is the command, ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’ therefore nugatory ? 

The second reason offered why the prom- 
ise referred to cannot be absolute is that 
‘ According to this construction there would be 
nothing declared;’ because no parent ever 
educated his child with perfect faithfulness. 
In answer to this, I reply that it is not said, 
nor do I think it is implied that any person 
could at that time or at any futute time train 
up his child with perfect faithfulness. Like 
the other commands, promises, declarations, 
rules, and so forth of scripture, it is address- 
ed to imperfect beings, low, very low in the 
moral scale of creation, and who must of ne- 
cessity always be imperfect compared with 
the Deity. But the glory and the happiness 
of these beings depends on their advance- 
ment—the everlasting advancement of their 
morai natures. Now mankind will make far 
greater progress—far more improvement by 
having what seems to them a perfect rule of 
action set before them, and by aiming at 
nothing less than perfection, than if the rule 
of action, the standard of excellency be im- 
perfect. Thus the Creator says to his crea- 
tures, Be perfect, even as your Father in heav- 
en is perfect; Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself; Be 
merciful, even as your Father m heaven is 
merciful. But it is utterly impossible for 
mankind to obey these commands absolulely. 
The reward follows it is true, absolutely, in 
proportion to the extent of our obedience. 
Yet who can suppose we can ever be per- 
fect, or merciful, or Love as God is? By 
aiming constantly at this point, we shall, 
however, make greater progress than in any 
other conceivable manner: hence the wisdom 
of the commands which are given us. 

A failure in the education of children is 
not necessarily chargeable on parents, be- 
cause they do not have the complete control 
of their children, Parents educate their 
children in two ways; firstly by precept, but 
chiefly and most effectually by example. 
But if the direct efforts of parents by precept, 
and their indirect efforts by example, operat- 
ing i ten thousand ways, some of which are 
never thought of—if all this were of the most 
perfect nature, even perfect as could be pro- 
duced by Jehovah himself, still there is a 
moral certainty that they could not control 
the precepts or the example of the world 
around them—the latter at least. Suppose 
the great command, ‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,’ were obeyed to the 
greatest possible extent through every suc- 
cessive generation of mankind, from the 
present moment down to the end of time, 
yet as evil is in the world and man is inferi- 
or to God, how can evil ever be entirely 
eradicated from the world unless man can 
be transformed into Deity? 

The truth may be nearly as follows. Just 
in proportion as parents are able to train 
children by example and precept in the way 
they should go, in spite of untoward circum- 
stances always existing around them, just in 
the same proportion will they remain in that 
path. But preceptive education alone nev- 
er will answer. The affections are to be 
elicited and drawn to the objects which are 
worth attention, so that the child may choose 
to continue in the way in which he should 
go. ‘ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it;? isa rule or declaration which is 
absolutely and eternally true, and should the 
time ever arrive when a child can be trained 
in the way he should go, that is perfectly, 
then it will result as a natural consequence 
that he will not depart from it; for there is 
no motive to induce a human being to de- 
part from a course which is perfectly con- 
genial to his feelings and nature, and to the 
feelings, and wishes, and natures of the be- 
ings by whom he is surrounded. W. 




















DOCTRINAL. 


[From the English Monthly Repository. ] 
THE WATCHMAN. 
[Concluded trom page 197.] 

As might be expected, the spirit which 
prevails in our periodicals, in our pulpits, 
and in our congregations, is communicated 
also to our association and anniversary meet - 
ings. In these, also, it is the intellect, not 
the heart, that bears rule. There is some- 
thing worse—a secularity of spirit which is 
hostile to deep and fervent piety, and, con- 
sequently, to enlarged success. The whole 
affair is too often more like a political than 
a religious meeting. There is abundance 
of eating and drinking, and there are toasts 
to give the wine arelish. Zeal rises in pro- 
portion as the feeling of comfort and hilari- 
ty prevails. Liberty is the ruling theme; 
civil and religious liberty all over the world 
is introduced, welcomed, and enforced, 
amidst thunders of applause. The morrow 
comes, the spirit has evaporated, and the 
temperature is sunk to Zero. And then, 
forsooth, conscious of the calmness of our 
own feelings, we can be critical on the fan- 
aticism which prevails at the meetings of the 
orthodox, forgetful that the chief difference 
is, that they are heated in their bosoms, we 
in the head; that the fire within them burns 
for a time, whilst ours is too often suddenly 
extinguished. In America these things are 
managed much better, as our readers will 
observe by the account of the American 
Unitarian Association, which we intend to 
reprint entire, and which will be found in 
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of them, and our zeal will be kindled by a 
more enduring and a purer spirit. 


Meanwhile, the circumstances which we 
have detailed injure us in the opinion of the 
religious world. We are in one extreme, 
the orthodox in the other; we minister to the 
head, they to the imagination; and, there- 
fore, we cannot understand each other.— 
Their magazines are as mich for the heart 
as ours for the intellect; so with their pul- 
pits, so with their associations. Seeing us 
to neglect what they deem of vital impor- 
tance, they learn to shudder at the preva- 
lence of our views; seeing us lukewarm in 
cases where zeal in their judgment can hard- 
ly burn too strong, they come to question 
our sincerity. The gospel, they argue, is a 
matter of infinite value. The Unitarians 
are sufficiently indifferent about it: little do 
they to put others in possession of its bles- 
sings; how can they duly estimate its value, 
or have the spiritof Christ?) Nay, may they 
not even disbelieve that which they are by 
no means anxious to further? ‘The invalid- 
ity of this reasoning we are not at present 
concerned to exhibit. But, however great 
may be their misapprehensions, however ex- 
aggerated their view of our remissness, there 
is still a show of propriety in what they say, 
and a ground for their conclusions in our 
spirit and conduct. The fact is, we may 
both be mended by anexchange. We want 
their heartiness, they want our mental activ- 
ity. The union of the two would make a 
perfect Christian. Alas! they exist apart, 
and hence arise mutual misconceptions, and 
the efficiency of each is diminished. 


In consequence of the little time and the 
comparatively diminutive means which Uni- 
tarians have had to spread their views—in 
consequence also of the Jukewarmness of 
many, and the withholding of aid that ought 
to be availabie for the common cause, our 
chapels are in general but thinly attended, 
and our interest but slow in progress. Per- 
haps, if we advert to the increase of popula- 
tion in these kingdoms, we must speak, not 
of progress, but of retrogradation. Howev- 
er, the orthodox look upon the day of small 
things, and, seeing the nakedness of the 
land, infer that the hand of God is against 
us, and that the brand of his displeasure is 
imprinted on our cause, ‘This, especially 
among the people, is a prevalent feeling, 
and serves unhappily to elose their hearts 
against all favorable impressions respecting 
us, and to lead them away from communion 
with us as from a devoted and dishonored 
thing. 

There is another circumstance prejudicial 
alike to our cause, and to our standing well 
with the religious world. The fact of the 
change undergone by Unitarians being a 
change of the head, not of the heart, has 
tended to keep our zeal at a low tempera- 
ture. The same effect has been produced 
in another way. Each Unitarian has 
thought, examined, and decided for himself. 
Religion, as far as it goes, is strictly person- 
al. We have acknowledged no leader. We 
symbolize with no assembly. We form our 
views for ourselves; we stand alone, upon 
our own responsibility, and guided by our 
own judgments. The Bible is our only 
standard; we each draw thence our own 
creed, and call no man master. Hence has 
arisen a spirit of individuality, a dislike of 
party connexions, and a fear of party tram- 
mels. Power and influence we have been 
disinclined to delegate, lest individual rights 
might be injured; and through a morbid 
dread of usurpation we have often lost the 
advantages of co-operation and government. 
But without mutual aid, no good end can be 
secured, no common interest can be felt.— 
Zeal can hardly exist except nourished and 
sustained by joint exertions, and the most 
vigorous zeal, if insulated, will Jast not long, 
and can effect but little good. And so it has 
come to pass that Unitarians are too much a 
rope of sand, and consequently ineffective. 
Of all people they are the worst for uniting 
together. Each one thinks for himself, and 
therefore each one acts by himself. The 
esprit de corps is little felt, and little recom- 
mended. And when it is, there arises in the 
mind and issues from the lips of some a mul- 
tiplicity of observations against the evils of 
sectarianism, as though sectarianism was 
the great and besetting sin of Unitarians.—- 
It will be time enough to discourse at large 
of the evils (aye, and of the good) of secta- 
rianism. when Unitarians are brought more 
than hitherto to unite together for common 
objects. Inthe mean while such observa- 
tions, however well meant, excuse the indif- 
ference, and justify the standing apart, which 
still exist so much amongst us, and which 
are the worst evils any cause can have to 
encounter. In consequence of this want of 
co-operation, our institutions and our cause 
want spirit, activity, and energy; and the 
orthodox look on, and beholding how much 
we are at ease, how quiescent we each are, 
how little alive to the success of any object, 
and especially how lukewarm about the sal- 
vation of our fellow-creatures, judge that 
there must be something radically wrong in 
our system—a cooling and a chilling influ- 
ence which breathes not from the pages of 
the gospel. That their conclusions are er- 
roneous, inasmuch as they are too sweeping, 
we know. That their own extreme makes 
them view our failings in magnified propor- 
tions, we also know. Still it is true that we 
ourselves are in part to blame for the pious 
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that horror materially abate till we have 

more 2fthe moral energy of the gospel, not 

merely in our hearts, but going forth in our 

actions; till we unite as Christians for Chris- 

tian objects, and Jabor more in the spirit of 
our Master to call sinners to repentance, 

and save the soul alive. A natural result of 
the intellectual activity of Unitarians has 

been to diminish their esteem of merely 

speculative doctrines,; and to make them 

liberal towards those even who believe less 

than themselves. In the progress of their 

inquiries, they have learnt that belief has in 

itself no merit; that truth is on many sub- 

jects by no means easy of attainment; that 

itis possible to pursue it with the best in- 

tentions, and yet fail of acquiring it; that 

those who profess to believe the most, often 

acquire the least; and that what they do be- 

lieve, tends to narrow their judgments and 

sour their hearts; and that belief may exist 

without works, and be therefore dead: how, 
after these lessons, could they hold faith in 
certain dogmas to be essential to salvation, 
or condemn those whose conclusions were 
of less dimensions than their own? But to 
regard belief as of small value, must in the 
eyes of those the essentials of whose reli- 
gion were bound up in creeds, be a sin of 
no ordinary complexion; and to extend to 
_an unbeliever the hand of amity and broth- 
| erhood, to recognize him, if virtuous, as a 
man and a child of God, was held by those 
who can see no means of salvation out of 
the pale of their own chuch, as a surrender 
of Christian allegiance, and a forfeiture of 
Christian fealty. God forbid that the spirit 
of Unitarians should contract itself to meet 
the views of such! We yield to no man in 
regretting the prevalence of unbelief, and 
because we regret it, we would treat unbe- 
lievers with candor and brotherly love.— 
Though unbelievers, they are yet men; 
though they believe not in Christ, they are 
children of God, and as such have a claim 
on our fraternal recognition. This liberal, 
and in our view truly Christian spirit, is in 
all points alien from the spirit of the day, 
and has done inconceivable harm to the 
cause of pure Christianity. 

The evil has unfortunately been augment- 
ed. Unitarians have in many instances 
learnt to estimate truth solely as it bears on 
practice. This is the utmost to which ma- 
ny will go. It isnotfarenough. Religious 
as well as every kind of truth should be es- 
timated for itself, and for its origin. The 
perception of truth is the perception of God’s 
will, and ought to be coincident with de- 
sires and efforts for its furtherance; it is the 
perception of the divinely-appointed agents 
of human good, and though that good may 
not be immediately apparent, still the obli- 
gation to extend its influence ceases not.— 
Truth, we have said, should be esteemed 
for itself; for truth is knowledge, and to gain 
knowledge is one great business of life.— 
The philosopher who, without fear or desire, 
without thinking of or caring for the results, 
secks to obtain, and when obtained, to pro- 
pagate, truth, is an object of veneration and 
estcem. What prevents the same being 
said of the divine? But worse than this; 
indifference to truth, except in so far as it 
has a perceptible bearing on practice, has 
led some to indifference for truth altogether, 
and to the means by which truth may be ac- 
quired and communicated; at least they 
have cloaked their entire indifference under 
the assertion that truth is only to be valued 
as it leads to virtue. A more serious error 
could hardly be committed: a more painful 
instance of unfaithfulness could hardly be 
adduced. In consequence, however, of 
these feelings, many influential Unitarians 
discourage controversy and other means to 
propagate the doctrines of Christianity; and 
again the orthodox find, as they imagine, a 
proof of the paralyzing influence of Unita- 
rianism, and of its discrepancy from the 
spirit of the gospel. How, they ask, can 
you seriously believe what you are indiffer- 
ent to promote; and what is the valve of 
principles which prompt not to active exer- 
tions? If your principles pervaded the 
heart as well as the head, if they affected 
you with the consciousness of benefis con- 
ferred, they would necessarily lead you to 
wish and seek their extension. You either 
do not believe them, or if you believe them, 
you hold them of no value; or if you hold 
them of value, they are too weak to awaken 
your benevolence. Your conduct proves 
one of two things; your principles really 
are, or you hold them to be, of little practi- 
cal importance to your fellow-creatures. 


The question now presents itself, how far 
the disparaging circumstances that have 
been mentioned admit of being remedied by 
us. To stand well in the cstimation of our 
fellow-christians must be an object of our 
earnest desire; Lo remove every impediment 
to the progress of what we deem truth is 
our imperative duty. In as far as the undue 
predominance of the intellect prevailed in 
the recent revival of Unitarianism, we have 
no reason for complaint, though we may 
have for regret. To complain would be un- 
wise, for the process was precisely that 
which circumstances necessitated. To re- 
gret that such should have been the case 
we have reason, for the past generation 
have transmitted an influence to the present, 
and our way is yet impeded by the difficul- 
ties under which they labored, and our char- 
acters impaired by what injured the harmo- 
ny and proportion of their own. Do not let 
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us be supposed to have an intention of cast- 
ing blame on the worthies into whose labors 
we have entered. We declare with perfect 
sincerity that we venerate their characters, 
and esteem them beyond expression for their 
works’ sake. They were the very men that 
were needed; they discharged the duties of 
their day with fidelity and success. Still 
those duties may have been such as to give 
a disproportionate sway to their intellectual 
powers; and still may the tendency, of the 
position in which we are, lead to the 
same result. Let us then be on our guard; 
let us not by adiniration of the confessors of 
the past age follow them in their imperfec- 
tions; let us consider what was peculiar to 
their times and circumstances, and leaving 
that, mould our characters into the same 
love of truth, combining therewith the ear- 
nest, affectionate, and active spirit of gospel 
benevolence. 

Before all things it is necessary, if we 
would conciliate the good opinion of our or- 
thodox brethren, and stop the mouth of cal- 
umny, and put down misrepresentations, and 
remove misconceptions, that we should rem- 
edy the evils to which we have adverted.— 
To the work of evangelists we must give 
ourselves with more energy, with more uni- 
ty of operation, and with more sanctity of 
means. The religion of the heart must re- 
ceive cultivation and encouragement more 
than heretofore; the tone of our public ad- 
dresses must increase in earnestness, and of 
our periodicals in practical teachings. We 
breathe the spirit of gospel zeal, not to scru- 
tinize creeds so much as to search the heart 
and save the soul. Yet must there be no 
indifference to truth, since, as God has made 
known his will, it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence what opinions I or a brother may hold. 
We must contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, but yet so asto 
extend, not to check, its progress, and as 
remembering that the great business is to 
turn men from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified. Then, 
not till then, will prevailing prejudices dis- 
appear. Let us be true to our principles, 
and others will learn to think well of them 
as well as of us. Let us labor to diffuse the 
sentiments we entertain, and doubts of our 
sincerity will be scattered. Lit us strive to 
extend the kingdom of Clirist, and men will 
cease to question our allegiance. ‘ A good 
life,’ says Ben Jonson, ‘is a main argu- 
ment,’ and a Christian zeal is no bad sign 
of the Christian character. Certainly, it is 
a sign which will have more weight with the 
many than the most logical arguments, and 
the most eloquent appeals. Already we 
hope and believe the reaction has commenc- 
ed. From intellectual we are passing to 
moral energy. Yet much remains to be ef- 
fected, very much, before it can with truth 
be said that the Unitarian body in these 
kingdoms are in action for the furtherance 
of the gospel of Christ. Of individual and 
insulated effort there has been, and is still, 
much. Many have toiled and do toil, bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day, and sac- 
rificing comfort, in some cases health, to the 
cause of Christ. Their efforts have drawn 
a few of kindred dispositions around them. 
The band is small, and we ought as one 
man to arise to the aid of the Lord against 
the mighty power of sin and error. We 
shall more easily live than write down preju- 
dice, and the boundaries of our Zion will 
best, can only, be extended by our assum- 
ing, en masse, an attitude of active and en- 
ergetic benevolence. We have spoken of 
imperfections—let it not be supposed that 
we see no excellence in the spirit of Unita- 
rianism. The first, it is the business of the 
Watchman to exhibit, lest the safety of his 
charge should be endangered; the second, 
every one will know for himself. Some- 
thing of what has been said may, we know, 
be perverted by the hostile and designing; 
still truth must be spoken. Movy évreov ty 
wArxnbcie iS our motto. We have no party in- 
terests to serve, and if we had, the exhibi- 
tion of defects, with a view to their removal, 
would do more good than the silence and in- 
difference of misjudging partisans. 
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CHRIST BEING MADE SIN, 

‘ He hath made him sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the :ighteousness of God in him.— 
2 Cor. v. 21. 

These words, [ apprehend, would have 
been more intelligibly and more correctly 
translated in the following manner, viz. ‘him 
who knew no sin, he hath made sin for us, 
that we might become the righteousness of 
God through him.’ 

He hath made sin: what then, can guilt 
and innocence consist together? How fla- 
grant an absurdity! Could the holy God 
transform his holy Son into a sinner? “What 
an impious accusation! Did he then trans- 
fer the sins of other men to him who had 
done no sin—the demerit of all other men’s 
offences unto Jesus, tha: being thus loaded 
with their accumulated guilt, he might be 
said to be made even sin itself? Such 
absurdities have been taught; but what can 
be conceived more wildly inconsistent, or 
more perfectly irreconcileable, not only to 
all notions of justice, but even of possibility ? 
It is not within the compass of Omnipotence 





to transfer one man’s guilt to another; it is 
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not in the power of another, in the strict and 
proper sense of the terms, to make any man 
a sinner; he may be tempted, but in being 
tempted there is no sin: he can be made a 
sinner, in the original import of these te:ms, 
only by himself; the intervention of his own 
will is necessary to constitute him such, and 
in that lies all the guilt. 

He may indeed be compelled to do those 
deeds which, had they been done by him 
voluntarily, from an evil principle, would 
have constituted him an atrocious sinner, 
but which, having been done by him as the 
instrument, through the impulse of external 
violence, leave him as innocent, as virtuous, 
as holy, as acceptable in the sight of God, 
as if they never had been done. What then 
was the apostle’s meaning, and in what 
sense can it be reconciled to truth and jus- 
tice, that ‘he was made sin, who knew no 
sin?? 

Jesus was made sin inasmuch as he was 
made a sufferer; and it appears not, that 
there is sny other sense in which it 1s possi- 
ble that innocence should be made sin, Pain 
and shame are the natural consequents, and 
the just desert of sin. Innocence has a title, 
if not to the enjoyment of happiness, at least 
to an exemption from suffering, but inno- 
cence may suffer from the violence of wick- 
ed men, and if the providence of God, who 
always has it beth in his power and in his 
purpose to indemnify his servants for all the 
wrongs they undergo, should permit the tn- 
nocent to suffer from the violence of wicked 
men, or lead them into such services as will 
bring upon them those calamities that are 
the proper portion of the sinner, and with 
which his crimes are righteously and ordin- 
arily punished, in that case it may be said 
with justice and propriety, that (sod makes 
those sin who know no sin; in regard to 
their character he cannot make them so; in 
regard to their condition, he puts no differ- 
ence on this supposition between the inno- 
cent and the guilty; they are made sinners 
as much as they can be made, they wear 
those miseries which, if this were a state of 
retribution, would be one great and distin- 
guishing characteristic of the sinner. It is 
hence most evident that it was thus only that 
God made or could make the holy Jesus 


as ’ 
* sin. 


But if it did not thus appear, we might | 


learn the apostle’s meaning from many other 


passages of Scripture, in which the reforma- | 


tion of mankind, or their restoration to righ- 
teousness, and in consequence to the divine 
favor (which is here stated to be the end or 
abject of his ‘ being made sin who knew no 








sin’), is represented as the end or object of | 
his sufferings; from which the inference 1s | 


very natural, easy, and undeniable, that to 


dl } 
be made sin is to suffer; or that Christ was | 
made sin in respect of the sufferings he un- | 


derwent in the service of mankind. 

But it is not necessary to dwell on argu- 
ments of this kind, for the very phrase itself, 
‘of being made sin,’ occurs frequently in 
the original of the Old Testament, and in 


such connexions as most indubitably ascer- | 


Cappe. 


tain its meaning. 
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ORDINATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 
On Thursday, Rev. Nehemiah Adams was or- 


dained as “ Junior pastor of the First Church of 


Christ, and minister of the Shephard Congrega- | 


“ge eae age? 3 * 
tional Society in Cambridge. 


The singularity | 


of this language may not be obvious to those, who | 
are ignorant of the circumstances by which it | 


was suggested. 


The difference between Dr. | 
Holmes and his soviety having resulted in a dis- 


solution of his pastoral connexion with them, in | 


conformity to the advice of an ecclesiastical 


council regularly convened, Dr. Holmes with a | 


part of his former hearers left the meeting house, 
and they have since worshipped in the Old Count 
House. The minority of the legal voters of the 
society, having with them a majority of the ‘mem- 
bers of the church,’ have assumed the name of the 


Shephard Congregational Society, while they af- | 
firm that the communicants who belong to their | 


number, though they have voluntarily withdrawn | 


from the place of their former celebration, and 
have separated thetmselves from the society with 
which they had for years worshipped, and of 
which they had been a part, till by their own act 
of dismemberment they become a distinct body, 
are the First Church. 





Suill the First Society re- | 


main in the meeung house; so that according to 


this construction of facts, the First Church ina 
town and the Church of the First Society in that 
town are distinct and independent communities,; 
from which position follow certain principles, ia 


the application of which there has been consider- | 


able adroitness, and, if we do not err in our judg- 
ment, there may be considerable employment 
both for the common sense of an honest Chris- 
tian, and the legal skill ofan erudite lawyer. If 
this however were the only anomaly in the case, 
Mr. Adams might have been both junior pastor 
and junior minister ; but itis asserted that Dr. 
Holmes is still the minister of the First Society, 
who assemble in the meeting house; because, 
forsooth, he has not been regularly dismissed 


—though the various steps usual in such difficul- | 


ties were taken with a moderation and a delicacy 
that were almost punctilious. Now as the mem- 
bers of this First Society have had nothing to do 
with Mr. Adams’ settlement, except to caution 
him agaiust considering himself the pastor of 
their church, it would have been rather tgo great 
presumption to haye styled him junior winister of 
said First Society; The only method of arrang- 
ing these conflicting claims, by cutting asunder 
the bonds of Congregational order, has been 
adopted ; and we have the spectacie of a church 
with two pastors, one of whom 1s minister of one 
society with one name worshipping 1n one place, 
and the other of whom is minister of another so- 
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ciety with another name worshipping in another 
place ; and the still more novel spectacle of a 


society worship in another; 
which we suspect it will be difficult to fiad a par- 
allel in the history of New England, and yet 
more difficult to reconcile with the principles of 
Congregationalism. 

The object of this procedure is apparent, and 
we think we see as great an instance of prudence 
as that related inthe parable. 
whom this scheme originated have ‘done wisely ; 
we hope they have acted conscientiously. They 
have avoided the embarrassments in which they 
might have been involved by a less ingenious 
course, should the matter come before a civil tri- 
bunal; and if they can appear without reproach 
before the court of truth and charity, they de- 
serve to be ‘commended’ for their success in 
uniting worldly wisdom with religious zeal. 

There is one view of these proceedings, in 
which it is particularly painful to us to contem- 
plate them. The minister of the ‘ Shephard Con- 
gregational Society’ is securely fixed. He has 
both a church and a society, let the decision of 
legal justice be whatit may. But what is the 
situation of him, who has been pressed by his 
fiiends into the front of the contest, and for whom 
there have been loud professions of sympathy 
and regard? Disjoined from one society, and not 
ullowed to be the minister of another; senior 
pastor of a church whose right to the designation 
it assumes 13, to say the least, held in dispute ; the 
instrument which others have used for the sup- 
port of pretensions, certainly of doubtful charac- 
ter, we cannot but regard his situation as one 
which justifies our pity. We have been accus- 
tomed to look on Dr. Holmes with respect and 
confidence. We do not believe he has followed 
the impulses of his heart, which we know to be 
full of kindness, Others must have blinded his 
judgment, when they could not pervert his feel- 
ings, and having acomplished their ends, they are 
now willing to requite the cooperation which they 
urged upon him, as a matter of duty, with empty 
praise, and realneglect. If our words are strong, 
our feelings sustain them, for they rise almost to 
indignation, when we see such an abuse of the 


The persons with | 





| 


| steadfast purposes. 


degree of faith that its nearest neighbor will, ere this 
generation has passed away, cause its foundations to 


‘ge aie Baie ; . | tremble. 
minister who worships in one building, while his | 
circumstances to | society towards other Christian sects, one thing is 0d- 
| vious—in relation to the prosperity of their own, they 
| pursue a straight forward course, and maintain anmngst 


‘Whatever may be the general disposition of this 


themselves, that which of every thing else is most de- 
sirable in a religious body, “ the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” ’” 


——- 








SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN NORTH- 
AMPTON. 

We regret to learn, that the relation of Rev. 
Edward Hall to his society has recently been 
dissolved, on account of his increased ill health. 
This event, the necessity of which had been for 
some time anticipated by his immediate friends, 
has excited there a deep interest and is attended 
by many painful regrets. It had been the hope 
of many, that with time and a‘temporary suspen- 
sion of his labors, Mr. Hall’s health might be re- 
stored and his connexion renewed. But he has 
deemed it an imperative duty to himself and to his 
people, that it should cease. 

We mingle our sympathies with those of our 
friends of Northampton, under the disappoint- 
ments, to which it has pleased Providence to 
call them and their minister. We rejoice, at the 
same time, to learn of their cordial union and 
We trust, that He, who do- 





| eth all things well, will make their trials subser- 


_ifying success. 


vient to equal, and even to higher objects, than 
might have been anticipated from the most grat- 
And that the good seed of the 


| word, which even for so short aterm has been 





privileges of friendship, and the conscientious- 
ness of old age. 

At the ordination of Mr. Adams, an original 
hymn was sung, in which feelings of tenderness 
and veneration for the ‘ elder servant’ and of anx- 
iety and hope for the ‘ youth’ on whom his labors 
would fall, are expressedwith uncommon beauty. 
How seldom do men perceive the inconsistency 
between their conduct and theirlanguage. The 
first verse of this hymn, however, 1s in accord- 
ance with the character of the proceedings, 
strange and harsh. It was meant to be sung be- 
fore the Ordaining Prayer. 


‘Come round him, Faithful of the Lord! 
And lay on him the holy sign, 

That he may stand, and preach the Word— 
Servant of the myste:ious Trine.’ 


Servant of the mysterious Trine! Is this the | 
language of Christianity or of astrology? Are 
there not already unintelligible words enough 10 | 
theology ? Has not religion been sufficiently in- 
cumbered with mystery 2?) Why will men ‘ dark- 
en counsel by words without knowledge,’ and 
hide the truth under a jargon of unmeaning 
sounds ? 


———w 


JOHN PIERPONT. 


REV. 





! 


We copy the following extract froma paper of | 
this city, in which it is said to be taken fiom a | 
Cincinnati paper. This is all we know of the or- | 
igin of the article, but its language {corresponds | 
with what we have learnt from other sources of | 
the effect of Mr. Pierpont’s visit to the West, of | 
which our readers were informed in the last Reg- | 
ister. It is about three months since be went on 
in compliance with a request to preach a few 
Sundays to the Unitarian Society in Cincinnati, 
and afterwards extended his journey still further 
into the Western country. Though it was not 
his purpose to preach after leaving Cincinnati, 
yet the svlicitations which he received were so 
voluntary and urgent, that both im St. Louis 
(Missouri) and in Louisville (Ky.) he delivered 
three or four discourses to large and attentive 
audiences. The paragraphs which we quote, 
were, we presume, written after his return to 
Cincinnati, where he spent the last month. His 
friends heve been gratified, at the reception 
which his services have met, and the effect which 
it seems they have produced; and we rejoice | 
that rational Christianity has had so able an ad- 
vocate, though it was only for a short time, in 
this part of our country, where the growth of so- 
ciety has been like that of the plant that springs 
up in a night, but its strength as the vigor of the 
young oak. In some of his letters which we 
have been permitted to see, Mr. Pierpont speaks 
almost with enthusiasm of the importance of that | 
section of the country, and of the facilities whieh | 
are afforded for the preaching of an earnest, yet | 
simple religion, by one who is willing to sacrifice 
the graces of manner and style to a plain, warm, 
and frequently if not always, an extemporaneous | 
inculeation of truth.—From a Washington paper | 
we learn that Mr. P. was expected -to preach | 
there on the last Sunday. 


‘ The services of the Rev. John Pierpont, Unitarian 
Clergyman from Boston, (Mass.) now in this city, 
have been principally attended for several sabbaths | 
past, at the first Universalist church, by crowded, at- 
tentive, and (judging others by ourselves, we venture | 
to say) highly gratified congregations. 

* His discourses, without exception, have been em- | 
inently calculated todo good. The lecture on sabbath | 
afternoon was throughout so consistent and reasona- 
ble, we were constrained to believe that no individual 
could raise an objection to it. Truth is the object for 
which we all labor; and it should not be the less priz- 
ed when found, by reason of the place of its deposit. 
** For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight.” The 
Unitarian society have a house for public worship near- 
ly accomplished, immediately beside the new Presby- 
terian church on Fourth Street-—and notwithstanding 
the latter, in the address delivered at the laying of the 
corner stone, was warranted to stand “till earth with 
its old pillars move,” we are not without a comfortable 
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| free from objectionable extremes. 


| ment of duty. 


| Christian knowledge, piety, and charity,’ 


| they propose to treat. 
| plished in many of them with success. 
_ when collected into a volume, or at the comple- 
tion of a series, the reader may find a rich and 
_ various store of religious instruction. 
_take freedom to recommend to the members of 


planted and watered among them by faithful la- 
bors and prayers may spring up in the most abun- 
dant fruits of Christian union and charity, of in- 
creasing knowledge, piety, and true holiness. 

In a brief address, which Mr. Hall communi- 
cated to his people, upon the dissolution of his 
relation, he adverted with distinctness to the un- 
changing and sustaining nature of that faith, in 
the belief and hopes of which, they, as a Chris- 
tian society, had been united. From the per- 
sonal nature of this communication we can only 
thus briefly advert to it. But, unquestionably, it 
is in the filial views, which this faith, be- 
yond all other, encourages of a perfect Provi- 
dence, that we find the solution of those other- 
wise mysterious dispensations, with which the 
ministry of his word in common with his best 
earthly gifts to men are sometimes attended. It 
is this faith, which gives light amidst the darkest 
prospects; which in the words ofa truly Chris- 
tien philosopher, ‘ gives us a kind of union with 
God himself; makes his will, our will, and even 
his power our power; being employed to execute 
our wishes and purposes, as well as his; be- 
cause they will be, in all respects the same with 
his.’—* With such a persuasion, we cannot but 
consider every thing in a favorable light ; every 
baing a friend, every event a benefit, while God 
is equally the father and friend of the whole 
creation.’ 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. ASSOCIATION, 
‘No. 29, Ist Serres, Unitarian Christianity 
By Samuel Gu- 
man.’ pp. 24. 12 mo. 

We always welcome the appearance of these 
tracts, for we seldom fail to find in them some- 
thing of sound instruction in doctrine, of valuable 
illustrations of scripture or of earnest enforce- 
This plan of publishing tracts in 
a connected, or, at least, a consecutive series, 
seems to us highly useful. And we believe, that 
much good has been done by what the Unitarian 
Association has already accomplished in the pros- 
ecution of this part of their design. It has fur- 
sished us with thirty tracts of the first series, and 
has entered upon a second, which, we have rea- 
son to hope, may be found, at least, equally use- 
fu! with those, that have preceded it. 

Many of our readers remember with satisfac- 


| tion the series of tracts, which were published 


some years since by the ‘Society for promoting 
They 
embraced a great variety of important topics; 
original and selected ; some of those, which were 
selected, were of rare exce!lence, and atthe time 
not easily to be procured, and they now form to- 


, gether a valuable body of doctrina) and practical 


theology, which might make a desirable addi- 
tion to any good library, and may be consulted 
with profit by serious readers of al] classes. 


| The tracts,proposed in the plan of the American 
| Unitarian Association, are of a somewhat differ- 
| ent character; being designed to present at once 


a condensed and practical view of the subjects, 
This, we think, is accom- 
So that 


And we 


that association, or to any who are accustomed 
to receive or purchase these tracts, to preserve 
them for volumes: believing they will thus ac- 
quire a value, which as separate pamphlets, and 
in a perishing form, itis perhaps difficult to at- 


| tach to them. 


No association, that is the means of furnishing 


_ to the Christian public, a series of such religious 


tracts, either calling forth original productions 


or republishing what of former days had become 
_ scarce, can be regarded otherwise than useful. 
| We have always considered the ‘society for the 


promoting of Christian knowledge, piety, and 
charity’ as in this respect eminently entitled to 
the gratitude of the religious community for 
their labors in this field. Many of their little vol- 
umes are still read with interest snd profit; and 
some of them are eagerly sought, for the light 
they impart upon doubtful or difficult subjects of 
doctrine or duty ; for the help they yield to de- 
votion, the solace they give to sorrow. What pa- 
rent, for example, under theloss of a child mey 
not have found strength and comfort in some of 
the beautiful letters, collected in the fifleenth 
number, and composed expressly to meet that 


| 


And who that has sought it may not be encout- 


| aged and guided to prayer by some of the excel 


lent forms, which fill and adorn the first of their 
collection ? 

In the same manaer, we believe, that the 
American Unitarian Association are doing much 
good in the publication of their Tracts. In that 
before us, which is the twenty-ninth of the first 
series, the writer, Rev. Mr. Gilman of Charles- 
ton, S. C. has discussed with ability an important 
subject. He has attempted —and, as we think, 
has well suecceeded,—to show that ‘ Unitarian 
Christianity, as a system of religion and morality, 
is free frora the doctrinal extravagance, the vrac- 

tical excesses, and formidable difficulties, with 
which other systems of opinion are chargeable ; 
that it is, in truth, an happy medium between op- 
posite and dangerous extremes; and that when 
faithfully carried into effect its tendencies are 
more beneficial to the whole present and future 


This general statement the author illustrates 
with reference to the distinct points of doctrines 
use and interpretation of scripture ; points of reli- 
gious ceremony; matter of church government; and 
methods of propagating opinions. It will, at 
once, be seen, that the whole admits of copious 
discussion, and of diversity of opinion even 
among those, who unite in the same general 
views of religion. 

The various topics are presented with clear- 
ness and ability, though, of necessity, very brief- 
ly. And we thank the writer for having furnish- 
ed what we think will have been found by our 
readers an instructive and valuable article, on a 
subject of great interest and of some delicacy. 

Since the publication of this number, another 
of the same series has teen furnished, by the 
Rev. Mr. Greenwood, on the ‘New Testament, 
as conformed to Griesbach’s standard Text.” 

On this excellent Tract, presenting a topic of 
great importance and, as we hesitate not to say, 
of increasing and solemn obligation, we have al- 
ready taken opportunity to remark. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








{For the Christian Register.] 
ORDINATION AT LYNN. 
Mr. Epitor,— 

You mentioned last week the ordination of 
Mr. Barlow,over the Second Congregational 
Society in Lynn, and promised a particular 
account of it for this day’s paper. 

The order of exercises was as follows:— 
Anthem; Introductory Prayer, Rev. Mr. 
Brazer, of Salem; Original Hymn; Select- 
tions from Scripture, Rev. Mr. Sewall of 
Danvers; Original Hymn; Sermon, Rev. 
Dr. Lowell, of Boston; Ordaining Prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Colman, of Salem; Original 
Hymn; Charge, Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brook- 
line; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. 
Upham, of Salem; Anthem; Address to the 
Society, Rev. Dr. Flint, of Salem; Conclud- 
ing Prayer, Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of Marble- 
head; Anthem; Benediction, by the Pastor 
Elect. 

The Sermon was from Heb. v.2. The 
object of the preacher was to show the 
goodness of God, in entrusting the Cbrist- 
ian Ministry to men, who by their imperfect 
nature, were more capable of understand- 
ing the wants, sympathizing with the sor- 
rows and instructing the ignorance of their 
fellow-men, than angels—or beings of a 
higher order would have been. He then 
drew from his subject several practical re- 
flections for both minister and people. 


city—directness and religious feeling, which 
always give acharm to the performances | 
of its author. In the charge—the encour- 
agements to a Christian minister inthe dis- 
charge of his office were more particularly 
dwelt upon; and the duty of aiming to be a 
good rather than a great preacher, was 
earnestly enjoined.—The Right Hand of 
Fellowship, which was feeling and appro- 
priate, was prefaced by an interesting his- 
torical account of the two simple rites 
which are still practised at our Ordinations. | 
The address to the Society was full of good | 
sense and sound advice, clothed in flowing | 
and sometimes highly poetical language. | 

The music—of which there was an abun- 
dance—was very creditable to the choir. | 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of | 
the weather the auditory was numerous and | 
attentive. 





On the whole—in freedom from | 
party spirit—in earnest devotion and en- 
lightened piety—in (and we deem it a great 
excellence) the judicious brevity exhibited 
by the officiating clergy in their several 
performances, this ordination equalled any 
that we ever attended. And our earnest 
prayer for pastor and people—is that the 
union thus happily consummated, may be 
productive of mutual benefit—both in this 
world and that which is to come. 








[For the Christian Register. ] 
BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The annual! Meeting of the Boston Sunday 
School Society, was held on Thursday Eve- 
ning, Dec. 10th, at the Church in Berry-st. 
After a Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Ripley, 
a Report was read to the Meeting, con- 
taining a summary of the information re- 
ceived from the various Schools under the pa- 
tronage of the Society in this city. From 
this report it appeared, that there are at pre- 
sent 12 of these schools, having 230 teach- 
ers, and 1224 pupils, presenting a considera- 
ble increase within the past year. A paper 
was then read by the corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Dr. Flagg, containing very favorable ac- 
counts from several schools in various parts of 
the country, communicated by their teachers, 
or by the pastors of the societies to which 
they belong. An abstract of both these doc- 
uments, exhibiting the progress which the 
society has made in accomplishing its various 
objects, is shortly to be laid before the public. 








After the reading of the reports, which oc- 





The | 


discourse was characterized by that simpli- | 


condition of men, than those of any other system.’ 


| 


' 


} 


country. 


frequent, but afflicting dispensation of heaven? | eynied considerable time, the meeting was 


addressed by Rev. Mr. Parkman, who ad- 
verted to the encouraging nature of the ac. 
counts obtained, and the indication they fur- 
nished of the prosperity of the society. Mr. 
P. remarked that one great effect of Sunday 
Schools was, to improve and sanctify the re. 
lation between the pupils who are the subjects 
of instruction and theif parents ; to introduce 
into this relation a purer and holier feeling, 
and thus, in the language of prophecy, “ to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the hearts of the children to the fa- 
thers.” 

The Rev. Mr. Farley of Providence, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that in the business of 
Sunday School instruction, religion was made 
to address itself to the affections of children. 
He thought that the subject had hitherto worn 
too gloomy and repulsive an aspect, and had 
been too much regarded as belonging to cer- 
tain times and to certain persons. He view- 
ed the Sunday Schoo] as a powerful agent in 
introducing religious feeling and knowledge 
into families where they had else been stran- 
gers. Mr. F. concluded by reading a letter 
from Rev. Mr. Brazer, of Salem, addressed 
to the Vice President of the society, in which 
Mr. B. adds his testimony to the benign influ- 
ence of these institutions, in strengthening 
the ties which bind together the different 
members of a religious society. 

Dr. Follen of Cambridge, them made some 
remarks on the extent and variety of subjects 
of instruction which were open to the S. S. 
Teacher. These were in fact coextensive 
with the whole amount of knowledge possess- 
ed by the ‘Teacher himself beyond that of the 
pupils under his care. The book of Nature 
and the hook of Revelation were the two 
great sources from which topics of interest 
were to be obtained. On the one hand, the 
Teacher might select his subject from the 
great storehouse of created things, and lead 
the minds of the young from the considera- 
tion of these to the contemplation of their 
Creator ; and turning to the volume of revealed 
truth he would find, in the narrative and pre- 
cepts of holy writ, an ample field of inquiry 
and meditation. Classbooks and Manuals 
were in the opinion of Dr. F. useful aids to 
reflection on the part of the ‘Teacher, but 
ought not to supercede the labor of individual 
research and present effort. 

Mr. Knapp, made a few remarks, principal- 
ly on the importance of giving to religion a 
place among the associations of childhood. 
He noticed the familiar fact, that there is 
nothing we retain so strongly in our memo- 
ries, or recur to with so much pleasure, as the 
tales which engaged our young imaginations, 
or those lines the harmony of which was first 
perceptible to our ears. He thought that this 
principle of our nature might be turned to 
good account; and that religious truth con- 
veyed even in the rhymes of the nursery 
would have some salutary influence in after 
years. If religion isto be the guide of life, 


he thought religious instruction could not 
commence too soon. 


The Rev. Mr. Gannett regarded S. S. in- 
struction as an engine of mighty power in a 
state of society constituted like our own, in 
which any individual however humble his 
origin, may rise to the most elevated station, 
and become the depository of the most impor- 
tant trusts. Mr. G. considered religion as at 
once the only security for individual happi- 
ness, and the only sure basis of public pros- 
perity ; that its presence formed the stability 
of our times, and that a neglect of, a disre- 
gard to it would strike at the root of all insti- 
tutions. Religious education therefore was 
necessary to qualify our citizens for the per- 
formance of their duties to their common 
Religion, said Mr. G. ought to ac- 
company every grade and class of the com- 
munity into all the details of their various 
callings. It should pervade our courts of 
justice and our halls of legislation. It should 
equally guide the magistrate who imposes a 
petty fine on the obscure delinquent, and the 
ruler whose authority extends over millions of 
subjects. It should accompany the political 
aspirant in every step of his course ; guard 
him from the temptations which assail his in- 
tegrity ; and enable him in the hour of trial 
to spurn the suggestions of a selfish ambition, 
which would draw him from the path of hon- 








or and of duty, as the firm rock despises the 


whisperings of the passing breeze. If we 
would have any security for the preservation 
of our rights, our property, our liberty, civil 
and political, we must have men to act under 
a sense of their responsibility to an Almighty 
Sovereign. Let this great principle be with- 
drawn from the constitution of society, and 
our whole political fabric would soon be in- 
volved in universal ruin. Religion then, 
must be cherished as the great security for our 
common welfare; as such it should be instill- 
ed into the hearts of children; as such it 


| should be made to grow and expand with the 
' developement of their powers, to be in after 


life the guide of their conduct, the safeguard 
of their virtue. 

Dr. Flagg then stated to those present, 
that among the great objects which had been 
contemplated in the constitution of this so- 
ciety was that of the publication of books 
suited to the instruction of children in S, S.; 
that this object had been but very partially 
accomplished from the inadequacy of pecu- 
niary means; that the only source of 
funcs possessed by the society, was an an- 
nual assessment of $1 on each member; 
and that an increase of their members was 
greatly to be desired. 

Mr. Phillips the President of the Society, 
and Chairman of the Meeting, made some 
remarks on the great and elevated objects 
of S. S. instruction. The subjects of it 
were children now, but they were one day 
to be men, and as such to exercise their 
share of influence, either for good or evil in 
the community of which they would consti- 
tute the members. With just and sufficient 
views of the dignity of human nature, we 
should not consider that a small or trifling 
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occtipation, which influenced the formation 
of character in a being who shared this no- 
ble inheritance. This view of the subject 
gave an incalculable importance to our ef- 


forts; and, impressed with its truth, the | 


teacher would at once be sensible of his 
vast responsibility, and encouraged to con- 
tribute his best efforts to the success of his 
undertaking. He would labour to inspire 
his pupils with a sense of the great object 
for which they were created, that of dif- 
fusing happiness around them; to hreathe 
into them that exalted benevolence, that 
freedom from selfishness, which is the only 
source of true greatness, the only basis of 
areal independence. This great object of 
his efforts kept steadily in view, he would 
persevere, even in the midst of trial and 
discouragement, and while laboring to per- 
fect the characters of those entrusted to his 
care, would acquire in his own that purity 
and elevation which afford the best security 
for our virtue and our peace. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
GLOUCESTER RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 

Mr. Reep,—I closed the communication 
inserted in your paper of Saturday last, not 
only without ceremony, but without saying 
some things which I intended. 

A Salem paper had stated, that one of the 
charges preferred against Mr. Hildreth, was 
that he believed in the Divine Unity. This 
statement was copied intothe Register; and 
I intended to have informed you that it was 
incorrect. No such charge was preferred. 

It has been frequently said by those who 
oppose Mr. Hildreth, that he is a Unitarian; 
but the whole ground of this assertion, is his 
opposition to the restrictive system which I 


mentioned in my former communication.— | 


Ile is called a Unitarian because he will not 
abandon the principles and rights acknowl- 
edged when he was settled; and will not go 
all lengths with the party. 


and many others, were formerly in the habit 
of exchanging with some professed Unita- 
rians; and of extending to them generally 
the rights of Christian fellowship. By the 
rule of judgment now applied to Mr. Hil- 
dreth, these gentlemen should be declared to 
have been Unitarians when they followed 
such practices. The only excuse for them 
is, that the new system was not then estab- 
lished, and they sinned without law. Mr. 
Hildreth believes the law to be unconstitu- 
tional, and refuses to obey it, and for this, 
and this only, he is denounced, rejected, and 
called a Unitarian. 

In giving the numbers that composed the 


late council at Gloucester, I stated that | 


there were about twenty. Your printer has 
suid seven.* I believe my statement cor- 
rect. I am, Sir, your obt. servt. 

Care ANN. 


* This mistake was corrected aftera few copies only, | 


of the impression, were struck off. 





{For the Christian Register.] 
WIDOWS’ SOCIETY. 


A misapprehension of the object and man- 
agement of this society, which seems at 
present to exist, has induced the Directors 
to make the following concise statement.— 
In doing this, they are aware that they may 
be thought to obtrude themselves almost too 
frequently on the notice of the public, but 
as they have been obliged. for the three last 
years, to solicit their assistance, they have 
thought it desirable that the exact state of 
their funds and system of operation should 
be understood. 

This society has always been distinct in 
its objects from the ‘ Widows’ and Father- 
less’ Society,’ as it embraces a different 
class of beneficiaries. Its original design 
was the assistance of aged and infirm widows 
and singlewomen, and was never intended 
to extend its aid to those who were able to 
support themselves by labor. A fund was 
formed at the commencement of the society 
in 1827, consisting of life subscriptions and 
donations; of this fund half the interest has 
been yearly added to the principal, to ena- 
ble the society to establish an asylum, at 
some future day; but the pressing necessi- 
ties of the poor, and the loss of many annu- 
al subscribers, have induced the managers 





| 





I well recollect | 


that Dr. Osgood, Dr. Holmes, Dr. Homer, | 




















this year to recall the original appropriation | 


of a part of the interest, and, from this time, 
until it is in their power to provide an asy- 
lum (of which they entertain but a distant 
and faint hope) the whole interest will be ex- 
pended yearly. The permanent fund now 
amounts to $3682,66 and is invested in the 
Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Company. 
The remaining half of the interest, with the 
annual subscriptions, which are from one to 
five dollars, have constituted the disposable 
fund. The following is an extract from the 
annual report of the board, presented to the 
society at their late meeting. 

‘The amount of appropriation for the re- 


“lief of the widows who have been recom- 


mended for assistance during the past year, 
appears on referring to the quarterly records 
to be $615,17. This has been distributed 
by the visiting committees chosen quarterly, 
in the usuol manner, after careful, personal 
investigation of the wants of the applicants, 
and divided into 220 portions, averaging 
scarcely three dollars a quarter to each indi- 
vidual, As the same persons form a part of 
the list presented every quarter, some of 
them receive about twelve dollars a year.— 
We regret to find that the number of annual 
subscribers has very much decreased since 
the last meeting, as it amounts only to 189, 
In the year 1823 it was 354; you will per- 
ceive it is now reduced nearly one half. It 
is presumed this is the result of many acci- 
dental causes; for we are unwilling to ad- 
mit the supposition, that any, in whose pow- 
er it was to contribute so small a sum as the 
lowest amount received as a subscription, 
would voluntarily withdraw her name. But 
death, removals and the extraordinary de- 


pression of the times have reduced our num- | 
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ber, as the same causes have that ef almost 
every other charitable institution of the city. 
When we were in great want of funds, to 
mect very pressing demands for assistance, 
we unexpectedly received $75 from a pri- 
vate sewing circle, with the desire that it 
should be immediately applied to the relief 
of widows. This sum, together with several 
articles of cloathing, we beg leave to assure 
the ladies who composed the circle, was 
most thankfully received, and was _particu- 
larly opportune, as it formed the entire sum 
we were enabled to expend for the summer 
quarter. 

It has been a subject of discussion in the 
society, whether it is expedient to appeal to 
the public in behalf of this charity; and it is 
still so; but we had already made the ex- 
periment with so much success that it was 
again voted to request one of the clergymen 
of this city to deliver a sermon. After the 
eloquent and appropriate discourse of the 
Rey. Mr. Doane, in Trinity Church, a col- 
lection amounting to $132,86 cents was tak- 
en, which will form a large part of the sum 
for expenditure this winter. In concluding 
this report, we trust it will not be deemed 
an improper allusion to the depression of the 
times of which we have before spoken, if we 
remind you that if felt severely by those 
once 1n affluence, it must be much more so 
by the poor, thrown out of their employment, 
and deprived of the private charity they were 
accustomed to receive from many families 
now unable to bestow it. Let this very re- 
membrance then, be but a fresh motive to ex- 
ertion, and but another incentive to benevo- 
lence.’ 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1839. 
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At a meeting of the Exec. Comm. of the Amer. 
Unit. Assoc. held Dec. 14, 1829 it was 
Voted, That a Traet of the First Series be pub- 
lished on the tirst day of each month. 
Voted, That the above vote be published in the 
Christian Register. 
E. S. Gannett, Dom. Sec. 


East Cambridge. The third Congregational 
Society in Cambridge has invited Rev. Mr. 
Green, late of Lynn, to become their pastor.— 
We understand that he has signified his accep- 
tance of the invitation—and that the first Wed- 
nesday of January next is fixed for his installa- 
tion. 








Rochester. We also Jeain that Mr. Hersey B. 
Goodwin «of Plymouth, recently of the Theologic- 
al School at Cambridge, has received an invita- 
tion from the Unitarian Society in Rochester, N. 
Y. to become their minister. 





Rev. Benjamin C. Wade waa ordained, on 
Thursday the 10th inst. as pastor of the Baptist 
Society in Woburn. 





SUMMARY. 





——-— 


The Indians. The attention of our readers is 
requested, to an article op our fourth page, in 
regard tu the condition and rights of the Amer- 
ican Indians, as we have prepared some remarks 
on the subject which will appear next week. 





SS 


City Government. The election of municipal Of- 
ficers, for the year ensuing, took place in this city, on 
Monday last. The Hon. Harrison G. Otis was re- 
elected Mayor, with great unanimity. The Alder- 
man were all re-elected who did not decline serving. 


Fire. On Thursday evening, a fire broke out in a 
stable in Bromfield Street, occupied by Mr. George 
Spurr, and owned by Mr. John Ballard. It was whol- 
ly consumed. During the alarm, Mr. Ninian C. 
Dodge, of Amherst, N. H. fell from the upper story 
window of the Marlboro’ Hotel, and survived the fall 
but a few minutes. The Daily Advertiser says ;— 

* We learn that he had retired early to rest, and it is 
supposed that being awakened from sound sleep by 
the ringing of bells and the shouts of the populace, 
and confused at seeing the heavy showers of cinders, 
he leapt from his bed and sprang out of the window, 
with the idea of saving himself from imminent dan- 
ger.” 

Landing of the Fathers. On the 22nd instant, the 
two hundred and ninth anniversary of the landing of 
the Fathers at Plymouth, will be celebrated in that 
town. The arrangements for the day, as published by 
the committee, are as follows :— 


At 10 o’clock, a procession will move fiom Pilgrim 
Hall, escorted by the Standish Guards, to the Rev. 
Dr. Kendall’s Meeting House, at which place an Ad- 
dress will be delivered by the Hon. William Sullivan, 
and other appropriate services will be performed.— 
The procession will then form in the following order : 


Committee of Arrangements. 


Orator of the day, and Officiating Clergy. 
President and Vice President of the P. Society. 
Trustees. 

Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian. 
Members of the Society. 

Reverend Chergy. 

Citizens and Strangers. 


At the close of the servises, the procession will 
form again, and return, under the same escost, to Pil- 
grim Hall, where a public dinner will be provided, 

Distressing Accident. In Salem, on the 11th inst. 
the eldest son of Mr. John Bray, printer, a promising 
boy, was killed by a horse and chaise running over him. 
Those in the chaise were seamen, and said to have 
been in a state of intoxication. 


Fire at Camden. At the late destructive fire, at 
Camden, S.C. itis stated, that the loss was from 
150,000 to 180,000 dollars; and that not more than 
20,000 of this sum was insured. 


Piracy. The ship Candace, Capt. Lindsey, sail- 
ed from this port, on the 20th Oct. last for Suma- 
tra. On the 13th Nov. in N. Lat. 9, 40, W. Lon. 24, 
she was overtaken by a piratical vessel, manned prin- 
cipally by Spaniards and Portuguese, and was robbed 
of $19,850 in specie, and other property to the amount 
uf $200 more. No violenee or injury was done to the 
crew. The pirates however threated death to all on 
board, unless they gave up all their money without 
trouble or delay. Knowing that resistance was vain, 
the Captain told them the whole truth, at once, in 1e- 
gard to the property on beard. The Candace imme- 
diately sailed for Boston. She arrived at Marblehead 
on Saturday last. It is stated in some of the papers, 
that had the pirates proceeded to murder, Capt. Lind- 
sey had everything prepared to blow up the ship. 
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Congress. The two Houses of the Twenty first 
Congress assembled in Washington at noon, on Mon- 
day Dee: 7th. Of the Senate 35 members were pre- 
sent; of the House 194. Mr. Stevenson of Virgin- 
ia was elected Speaker. Mr. Matthew St. Clair Clarke 
was elected clerk. 

Joint Committees were appointed to wait on the 
President, who delivered his Message at noon on 
Tuesday. Some reference to the Message was made 
in our last. 

The Standing Committees were appointed in the 
Senate on Wednesday. On Thursday ; after referring 
various subjects to committees, adjourned to Monday 
the 14th. 

Rey. Reuben Port was elected Chaplain of the 
House. The House adjourned to Monday, after nass- 
ing a series of resolutions in regard to various paits of 
the Presidents Message. 

It was expected that the Standing committees of the 
House, would be announced on Monday. 


Statue of Hamilton. A subscription has been 
opened in New York, for the erection of a monument 
to the late Alexander Hamilton. We understand that 
nearly enough has been subscribed to defray the esti- 
mated expense. 

The premium of 500/. for the best steam carriage 
for railways was awarded at Liverpool to Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, of Newcastle. His machine has been 


tried again, and drew the enormous weight of twenty 
tons at the rate of eighteen to twenty miles per hour! 





Copies of the Register wanting. We would 
express our gratitude to several unknown friends 
among our subscribers, who, at our request, have 
forwarded copies of particular numbers cf the 
Register, of which our files were deficient. We 
are still in want of a few copies more. We do not 
ask thein of those who aim to keep regular files 
of the paper, but only of such as can vart with 
them without inconvenience. Any such, who 
will forward any of the following numbers, will 
confer on us a particular favor. Of Vol. VIII. 
(1829) Nos. 2, 27, 28, 44, 45. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION, 
{Concluded froin the fourth page ef this day’ paper. ] 


5. The crowding together of different tribes, speak- 
ing languages entirely unintelligible to each other, and 
accustomed to different habits, would be productive of 
quarrels, and effectually impede the progress of im- 
provement. 

6. The proposed plan of government is entirely vis- 
ionary, and has nothing, in the history of human affairs 
to sustain it. The white rulers, who should have the 
charge of controlling and guiding such a heterogene- 
ous mixture of different tribes, would need to be men 
of the most eminent qualifications ;—men of great wis- 
dom, firinness, patience, disinterestedness, and active 
persevering benevolence. With all these qualifica- 
tions, their success would be doubtful; without them, 
defeat would be certain. But there is not the remot- 
est probability, that a majority of agents and sub-agents 
would be of this character. Judging from all past ex- 
perience, some of them would be profane, licentious, 
and overbearing ; and a majority would be selfish, 
looking principally at the emoluments of office and 
caring little for the Indians. 

7. No guaranty of a new country could be given to 
the Indians. The pretended guaranty would be eith- 
er a treaty, one of the parties to which would cease to 
exist at the moment of signing, or an act of Congress, 
which might be repealed whenever Congress should 
please. Indeed, in these circumstances, it is an insult 
to common sense to talk of guaranty. Even suppos- 
ing half a dozen, or half a score, ot Indian tribes, 
crowded together on the same territory, under white 





rulers, could maintain their separate national existence 


a thing manifestly impossible; but supposing this, 
how could these tribes insist on their right by treaty to 
lands upon which they had heen placed by the United 
States, when they had previously left the original soil 
of their ancestors, because treaties were not strong 
enough to defend their possession. They can never 
have a title toa new country of equal validity with 
their title to the soil of their fathers. So they will re- 
gard the matter; and so all men will regard it. 

8. It may be expected, therefore, that they will hard- 
ly get settled in their new location, before they will be 
urged to remove again. It will be impossible to es- 
cape the cupidity of the whites. If the Indians be- 
come outcasts and vagabonds, it will be said that they 


| may as well be driven beyond the Rocky Mountains 


| at once. 


If they, or a part of them, should live com- 


| fortably, it will prove that white men would live com- 


| fortably on the same soil. 


In a quarter of a century, 
the population of the United States will be 25,000,000, 


| There will probably be 4,000,000 whites west of the 





Mississippi. Why should these whites be more tende: - 
of the rights of Indians than the whites of the presen t 
day? 

9. The Cherokees, and the other south-wester no 
tribes, cannot be persuaded to remove voluntarily.- — 
If they go at all, they will go by constraint. They wi 11 
consider the United States as guilty of the grosse st 
violation of treaties. Of this state of their minds, tl ie 
proof is already abundant; and, their mind being in 
this state, they cannot enter with vigor into any mea s- 
ures for their good, but will abandon themselves to } .n- 
dolence, to despondency, and finally to despair. 

These suggestions are made without the least inte n- 
tion to exaggerate. Let them be attentively exami n- 
ed. 

May a gracious Providence avert from this coun try 
the awful calamity of exposing ourselves to the wr ath 
of heaven, as a consequence of disregarding the c’ .ies 
of the poor and defenceless, and perverting to pur} »os- 
es of cruclty and oppression, that power which was 
given us to promote the happiness of our fellow-m en. 

The undersigned having examined the prece ling 
statement hereby express their approbation of it, and 
recommend it to the consideration of the public. 
George Newbold, Charles King, 
Rufus L. Lord, Samuel Flewwellin; ;, 
Archibald Falconer, Perez Jones, 
Benjamin Mortimer, R, T. Haines, 
A. W. Ives, M. D. D. L. Dodge, 
A. Wright, M. D. Wm. Greene, Jun. 
John Torrey, M. D. T. D. Williams, 
Arthur Tappan, Wm. Torrey, Jun. 
Frederick A. Tracy, E. Lord. 
Lindley Murray. 

New-York, Nov. 25, 1829. 
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In this city, on Thursday evening, by the Re: -. Mr. 
Young, Samuel A. Dorr, kisq. to Miss Sarah H. Hay- 
ward, eldest daughter of the late Dr. Lemuel Hay- 
ward. On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pi ifrey, 
Mr. Samuel B. Pierce, to Miss Hannah R. BH omer. 
On the 10thinst. by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Jimes 


Barbadoes, cf this city, to Miss Rebecca Br int, of 


York, Me. 

At Jamacia Plain, Roxbury, Mr. George Wh itney,, 
of Quincy, to Miss Ann Grenough Gray, daugt iter of 
Rev. Dr. Gray. 

In Newton, Mr. Henry Loring, of Boston, to Miss 
Mary M. Lovell. 

In New York, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, of this city, to Miss Caroline Le Roy, 
daughter of Herman Le Roy, Esq. of New York. 
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DEATAS. 

















In this city, Catharine Wood, aged 72. John Long, 
aged 79. Mary S. Walker, daughter of E. B. Walker, 
24. Martha Leeds, 33. Mary Hall, widow, 80.— 
Catharine Ann Robbins, 16, daughter of Jona. D. Rob. 
bins. ae or Kimball, 68, 

In Manchester, Malachi Allen, 89. 


_- 





ject!, and always bring with them their own reward.’ 


Sch ools. 


wh: > purchase by the quantity. 





In Newbury, Jonathan Peabody, 37. 
in West Barnstable, Bethia, wife of Moses C:ocker, 


In Rockingham, Vt. Nathan Weston, 84. 

In Stow, of consumption, Eliza, daughter of Capt. 
Amos Sargent, aged’ 7 years and 6 months. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Hon. James Sheafe ; fozmer- 
ly a Senator of Congress. 

In Washington, Rev. William Staughton, D. D. late 
President of Columbia College, at Washington. — 

At Harvard, on the 7th inst. Martha Ann Whitney, 
aged 17 years 8 months, the eldest daughter of Jacob 
Whitney. §G> Printers in New York and Vermont 
are requested to insert this death. 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


L. C. BOWLES has in press, and will publish in a 
few days—‘ Footsteps to Natural History’—‘ The 
Sey mour Family or Domestic Scenes.’ 

© The only habits consistent with uninterrupted hap- 
pin ess, are those of active exertion, directed to benev- 
oleiat ends These never become wearisome, never 
paiiaful. They always afford the mind a sufficient ob- 


Buckminster. 


‘ Infant Lessons,’ by the Author of ‘Happy Days,’ 
“Happy Valley,’ &c. &c. ‘ 

J ‘hese works are the first of a New Series of Onginal 
Boc ks for children, which the Publisher has commenc- 
ed j :rinting. They will be executed in aneat and uni- 
forn 1 style, with engravings, double paged, so as to be 
bou ad together in Volumes, if required. It will be his 
aim, to publish such as may be generally approved and 
recc ommended for Juvenile Libraries, and Sabhath 





A Liberal Discount, made to Booksellers and others 


h fanuscripts, left with L. C. B. will receive imme- 


| diat e attention, and such as may be thought suitable 
{ for 
' whi. ch are not, will be returned. 


— 


he purpose, he will wish to purchase, and those 
Dec. 19. 





JUVENILE BOOKS, 


(at reduced prices.) 


N. S. SIMPKINS, & Co. 79 Court Street, offer for 


sale: 4 great variety of Juvenile Books suitable for 
| Cur asrmas and New Year’s Presents at low 
| meric. 23—(many of which at 50 per cent less than the | 


| retai 1 price.) 


They will also have for sale the new 


Jw: :nile works which may be published for the seas- 


on-- -together with Dissected Maps—Geographical 
Cc 


) 


arc is, &e. &c. Likewise the following Juvenile An- 
try i~s;—The Pearl; Youth’s Keepsake ; Juvenile 


| For get-me-not ; Ackerman’s Forget-me-not ; New 
Yea r’s Gift, and several others. 


fi 3 Ware’s Discourses ; Jotham Anderson ; Mora] 


arid Religious Selections in Prose and Poetry ; Brook’s 
Mo nitor, and Pocket Bibles neatly bound, suitable for 


_ Z 


1 


+ 
+ 


pie 


sents for the coming season. 3t Dec. 19. 





L. U. A. TRACT—No. 30.—(First Series. 


( YN the New Testament conformed to Griesbach’s 
‘er ct. By F. W. P. Greenwood. This day published 
yy Gray & Bowen, corner of Washington and School 


Stri ets. 


ee 


ee. 


wil | commence this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
and Teachers are invited to attend with their children 
and . pupils. 


CI AIRISTIAN TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


J) JST published by L.C. BOWLES, corner of Wash- 
ing ‘ton and School-streets, (entrance 2nd door from 


1 ‘he General Agents would also respectfully give no- 


tice , that Messrs. Toy & Lucas, have been appointed 
Ag« ints for the sale of Tracts in Baltimore, Md. 


I ec. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


h R. HOLBROOK’S Course of Instruction for Lads 
Parents 





Dec. 19. 





| W: ashington-street,) ‘* The Christian Teacher’s Man- 
uc 1; designed for Families and Sunday Schools.” For 
De cember, 1829. 


t 


ee ene 


i x 
| a 

ot her amusement. 
le ctions in Natural History and the Arts, where speci- 
m ens contributed by young ladies and gentlemen will 
b« + preserved for the use of themselves and friends, es- 
p« 2cially their parents and teachers. 
illustrations will be given to explain the principles of 
Science, and the pupils will have an opportunity to il- 
li istrate to each other. 





CONTENTS. 
The Ant; One of Julia’s Sundays; Dialogue; Let- 


te: ‘from William Howard to his Father; Answer to 
h 2 Letter; Extracts from Luther’s explanation of the | 
Li ord’s Prayer; Night in the Woods; Lullaby to a 
; Di aughter. 


-—— 


Dec. 19. 


JUVENILE LYCEUM. 
MR. HOLBROOK will be happy in aiding the 
sung people of Boston in providing themselves with 
place of resort which shall combine instruction and 
He has provided a deposit for col- 


— 





Experiments and 


Parents and teachers are invited to accompany 


t heir children and pupils to the lectures at all times 
. 


when it is convenient to themselves. 
Mr. Grund who is well known as a distinguished 


) Mathematician, and a thorough and skilful teacher in 


\ 
i 


} 


Exact Sciences, will give instruction in the Mathe- 
miatics, both to children and adults, and at such times 
as will not interrupt the ordinary pursuits of business. 

Mr. Russell late Editor of the Journal ot Education 
will give lessons in Elocution, and also meet reading 


| circles of ladies and gentlemen if it should be desired. 





| 








A course of illustrations and experiments for young 


ladies and misses will commence on Wednesday next | 


at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

the same hour. 
Tickets and further information may be had at the 

Bookstore of Carter & Hendee. Dec. 12. 


—_— 


A course for lads on Saturday at 





NOTICE. 

BOSTON Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge. The subscribers to this Society being already 
more than sufficient to fill the Hall of the Atheneum, 
and applications being daily made for Tickets, notice 
is hereby given that arrangements have been made 
with the gentlemen to repeat the Lectures on each 
Saiurday evening 

Persons desirous of attending, may procure Tickets 
at the Bookstore of Messrs. Carter & Hendee, corner 
of Washington and School-streets. 

The price of Tickets will be as before advertised ; 
$2 for adults, $1 for minors. 

The Lectures will be given by the following gentle- 
men ;— 

Dr. Water CHANNING, 
Hon. ALEXANDER H. Everett, 
Dr. Francis Lieser, 
Rev. Atonzo Porter, 
Dr. Joun Park, 
Dr. CHANDLER RosBins, 
Hon. WiiuiaM SuLuivan, 
Hon. Joun PicKeRING, 
By direction of the Managers. 
H. Rosinson, Rec. Sec’y. 
3t. Nov. 28. 





STOUGHTON COLLECTION OF 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

JUST published by Marsn & Capen, No. 362 
Washington-street, 4 Vere Collection of Church Mu- 
sic—coipiled by Stoughton Musical Society. 

This work is considered by many to be superior to 
any ever published in this country. It is printed and 
bound in the best manner and on excellent paper.-- 
Terms reasonable, Nov. 14. 





‘NEW ENGLAND ANTI-MASONIC 


ALMANACK For 1830. 
JUST published and for sale by Jonn Marsu, No 


96 and 98 State street, the “‘ Wew England Anti-Ma. 
soi vic Almanack for 1830,” containing besides the as- 
tro nomical calculations, &c.— much original and mis- 
cel laneous matter—embellished with a frontispiece n ;- 


es ‘nting a candidate receiving his obligations,—Also 


sev: 2ral Cufs illustrative of the Masonic Grips, Pass- 
fri, 03, Signs, &c, 


epi3m Sept. 26. 
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MUNROE & FRANCIS 


HAVE published the following new works for 
Curistmas and New YEAR’s PRESENTS. 


The Boy’s Own Book, or an Encyclopedia of 
Games, Sports, Athletic Exercises, rational Amuse- 
ments, &c. for the Field, the Gymnasium, and the 
Parlor Fireside. This book is a :eprint of the English 
work of the same title, with the omission of such arti- 
cles only as are entirely useless in this country, and 
whose insertion would Lave enhanced the price very 
much. It contains every thing concerning the Sports 
and Plays of Boys, namely, Games with Marbles, Tops, 
Balls ; Sports of Agility and Speed, Sports with Toys, 
and various miscellaneous sports Archery, Cricxet, 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Swimming, Angling, Chemical, 
Optical, and Arithmetical Recreations. Draughts, or 


Chequers. Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. Feats of Leg- 
erdemain. ‘Tricks with Cards. Paradoxes and Puz- 
zles. Riddles and Conundrums, &ec. With an ac- 


count of Pigeons, Rabdits, and Guinea Pigs. All il- 
lustrated by numerous cuts, and a complete index. It 
will be done up in a handsome style for a Christmas 
and New Year’s Present. : 

Fables for the Nursery ; a most instructive and en- 
tertaining little work for young children, embellished 
with (wentyeight fine wood cuts, and printed in a clear 
and neat style on fine paper. Containing The Little 
Boy and the Lizard ; or Mutual Kindness. The Mon- 
key and Lapdog. Vanity Punished; or, the Peacock 
that would go tothe Fair. Velvet and Busy; or, Idle- 
ness and Industry. The Three Hedgehogs: or, Pun- 
ishment for Disobedience. The Danger of Keeping 
Bad Company. The Learned Pig; or, the Folly of 
Discontent. The Ape and the Ass. The Proud Frog. 
The ‘Grateful Crane. The King of the Fen. The 
Covetous Boy and the Goose. The Peacock and his 
Fellow Travellers. Second part of the same. The 
Young Stag. The Shetland Pony. The Rook and 
the Pitcher. Mudge the Ow]. he Faithful Dog. 

Columbus, Or, The Discovery of America; a very 
beautifully written life of that great Navigator, ex~- 
pressly for children, and translated into English by 
Mrs. ExvizasetH Heute, author of many useful 
works for youth. With a lithographic frontispiece, 
representing the first landing of Columbus in America 

Cortez, Or, The Conquest of Mexico, by the same 
translator, with a lithographic trontispiece, done by 
Pendleton, representing Gauemozin offering his bos- 
om to the poinard of Cortez. 

Pizarro, Or, The Conquest of Peru, by the same 
writer and translator, with a fine lithographic frontis- 
piece, representing Atahualpa showing the writing on 
his thumb to Pizarro, who could neither write nor read: 
the disdain and contempt, manifested by the chief at 
this ignorance, was the cause of his death. 

The Smuggler’s Son, Or, Sherwood Quarry ; a very 
interesting and well told rale, for the instructicn of 
Youth, by the author of Ulloa’s Travels, &c. 

Sandford an4 Merton, By Mr. Day. A new edi- 
tien, in two volumes, with lithographic frontispieces, 
done by Pendleton expressly for this edition. 

Elements of Morality ; For the use of young per- 
sons: to which is prefixed an Address to parents. By 
the Rev. C. S.Satzmann. A new edition of this 
popular and entertaining work, with engraved frontis- 
piece. 

Bible Biography; Or Questions upon all the per- 
sonazes in the Old and New Testament: copied from 
the last edition used in the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, and sdapted in a superior degree for fhe use of 
Sunday, Sabbath, Lord’s-day, or Week Day Schools. 
Embellished with a copperplate frontispiece. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS have also received all the 
Juvenile Souvenirs, aud some English works for child- 
ren such as 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; Or Adventures of 
Father, Mother, and four Sons ina desolate Island ; 
the genuine progress of the Story forming a clear illus- 
tration of the first principles of Natural History, acd 
many branches of Science which most immediately ap- 
ply to the business of life. T’o which are aided, 
Notes of Reference, explanatory of the subjects t: eat- 
ed of. With twelve Cuts from new designs, anu! ® 
mnap of the Island. Sixth Edition. London. 

Winter Evenings at College ; a familiar description * 
of the Manners, Customs, Sports, and Religious Ob- 
servations of the Ancient Greeks ; with a short ac- 
count of the state of Modern Greece. By a Clergy- 
man. London. 

The Young Gentleman’s Library of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge ; Intended as a Holiday or 
Birth Day Present: Embellished with 35 beautiful 
engravings. London. 

The Young Lady’s Library of Useful Knowledge, 
with 34 beautiful engravings. London. 


§G- A Catalogue is published of their Chiistmas and 





New Year’s Presents. Dec. 12. 
PROSPECTUS 
i OF THE 
UNITARIAN ADVOCATE 
AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY 
(.Vew Series.) 

Conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. 
TRIS work is intended for the defence and wider dis- 
semination of the religious views which commend 
themselves to the Unitarian, as the most scriptural and 
rational. But in pursumg these objects, we hope nev- 
er to forget that the great principles of Christianity are 
the peculiar property of no denomination of Christians, 
but are held in common by they all. While we strive 
to dispel those prejudices which give to error its most 
efficient support, we shall labor yet more earnestly to 
correct those mnisapprehensions which have reached 
the heart with their influence, and caused a feeling of 
abhorience to mingle with the love of supposed truth 
in the minds of our opponents. 

The Unitazian Advocate and Religious Miscellany is 
open for discussions on all important topics of morals 
and religion. Essays and Dissertations relating to 
Scriptural interpretation, and adapted to throw light on 
the sacred volume, and assist the serious inquirer in 
his pursuit of truth, will be especially welcome. A 
temperate exposure of prevailing erroneous opinions, 
and an open though charitable and candid defence of 
what is esteemed important truth in opposition to 
these opinions, will be frequently attempted in this 
work, 

Writers will receive 59 cents a page for all matter 
eontributed and accepted. 





CONDITIONS. 

I, The Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscel- 
Jany will be published on the first day of every month, 
commencing with January, 1830, each number to con- 
tain 48 pages, duodecimo, handsomely printed on su- 
perfine paper, with new type—the whole making two 
volumes a year. of 288 pages each. 

II. Price, Two Dollars v year--to be paid on the 
delivery of the 3d number. 

Ill. Any person who shall procure five subscribers, 

shall receive one copy gratis. 
_ IV. Agents will be supplied with the wo rk on the 
“lowing terms, viz: For one hundred copies, one 
third discount ; fifty copies, one fourth discount.—Any 
number less than fifty, one fifth discount. 

All communications in any way relating to the work 
to be made to the publisher. 

Subscriptions received hy the publisher, Boston ; 
by David Felt, N. York; Thomas P. Ash, Philadelphia; 
Toy & Lucas, Baltimore ; Thomas Cousins, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; and by Agents in all the principal towns 
in the United States. 

L. C. Bowes, Publisher, Boston. 


-_—— 


PENMANSHIP. 


MISS NANCY FROST informs those parents in 
Boston, who wish their Children to improve in the Art, 
that she has opened a School for that purpose at No. 
4 Sehool Street; and in order to accommodate all who 
may wish to attend she will give lessons at any time 
during the day commencing at 9 o’clock. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Miss Frost to accommodate those young Ladies and 
Gentlemen who cannot attend through the day will 
keep an evening school from 6 to 9 o’clock. 

Terms moderate, and made known at the Room 
where Specimens of improvement in Miss F.’s wode 
of instruction may be seen. tf Dec, 6. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 











HYMNS, 

Three original hymns were sung at the late Ordina- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Bartow, at Lynn. The following 
The third we must defer till next 


_—_—__ -. ---——  -- 


are the two first. 
week. 
Ages ago, a fountain welled 
Forth from its hidden bed ; 
And still it swells, as then it swelled, 
By living waters fed. 


No poisonous herb grows by its side, 
No sick damps round it lie ; 

But, cool and clear its tranquil tide 
Looks upwards to the sky. 


The nations gather to its wave ; 
A voice abroad is heard, 

‘To drink from nearest death may save, 
God’s power its depths hath stirred !’ 


From the far South, the distant North, 
From Asia’s utmost strand, 

From unknown wilds, they issue forth, 
In many a joyful band 

Here come the friendless and opprest, 
The worldling from earth’s stiife, 

And they, who driek, indeed are blest ; 
It is the fount of life. 


And we, oh God, that fount tu quaff, 
With hand in hand would go ; 

Guide him, who bears the Leader's staff 
The narrow way to show. 





Bounteous Lord! Almighty Father! 
Ever to thy people near, 
Lo, thy grateful children gather 
Worshipping with holy fear ;— 
Gracious Father! 
As we call, oh, deign to hear! 


Lord of grace! oh bless thy servant, 
Who to thee devotes his days ; 
Be his offering pure and fervent, 
Hear his prayers,—accept his praise,— 
Bless his labors,— 
Crown him with thy heavenly grace. 


Bless thy people, now adoring 
In this chosen place of prayer ; 
Hear their voice thy grace imploring ; 
Have them in thy holy care! 
May thy servants 
Thy paternal blessing share. 





Give us all, in every station, | 
On from grace to grace to move ; 
Trusting in the great salvation 
Jesus brought us from above ; 
And forever | 
Grateful sing Redeeming Love! 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
[From the Lounger’s Common Place Book. } 
JAMES FOSTER. 

James Foster, an eminent dissenting min- 
ister, was a native of Exeter, and descended 
from a family, which had for several genera- 
tions been clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land, at Kettering, in Northamptonshire. 

Exhibiting early in life strong literary ten- 
deneies, and aptness of acquirement, and 
uniting with them extraordinary diligence 
and soundness of judgment, at the age of 
twenty, he was considered as qualified to di- 
rect the devotions of two small congrega- | 
tions, (Coleford and Wokey) near Wells in | 
Somersetshire. ate | 

In this obscure and unproductive situation, 
he supported himself several years with | 
cheerfulness and content, on an income | 
which never exceeded sixteen pounds; yet | 














it was here that he composed and preached 
his sermon on the resurrection of Christ; a 
discourse dear in the memory of many sin- 
cere Christians, and which afterwards excit- 
ed considerable attention and hostility. 

In addition to the embarrassment of a 
scanty salary, he had to struggle with a di- 
vided flock, many of his hearers being dis- 
satisfied with the liberality of his principles, 
and the unbounded philanthropy of his heart; 
they were displeased, because he would not 
deal damnation round the land on all, whom 
they, the most ignorant of bigots, thought de- 
parting from sound doctrine; while their 
teacher was naturally disgusted, at the in- 
consistency of a dissenter’s grafting the in- 
tolerancy of Popery on a Protestant stock. 


From these insignificant, but exasperated 
sectaries, he was compelled to retire, though 
not well knowing whither to go, as his good 
natured friends had taken great pains to pre- 
possess all quarters against him: elders, who 
had bellowed themselves hoarse against the 
test act, and women, who would have sunk 
into hysterics, at a single word in favor of 
the thirty nine articles, thus drove their ami- 
able and highly endowed pastor, out of their 
temple, because he would not pronounce the 
inhuman shiboleth of Calvinism. 

Under these difficulties, and to secure 
gome honest means of subsistence, Mr. Fos- 
ter began seriously to think of apprenticirg 
himself to a handicraft business; and in the 
»,ressure of want, or a noble contempt of in- 
dole ace, actually made overtures on the sub- 
a glover of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
at whic. place he performed, for a short 

duties of a convalescent absentee. 


time, the . 

The worth. Y tradesman, w hose name ought 
not to he forgo “te”, Matthew Norman, con- 

‘ced of his superior abilities, and the great 
vince Oo 11s § p © a f Ee wed 

robability of bis .uture usefulness, strongly 
eanapeded him agaist a step, which would 

: ad . * # a 

have deprived the gospel of - sats its ae 
ing lights; to add weight to his a vice, Nor- 
man generously relieves’ his immediate 
wants, and was instrumental \ procuring for 
him, 2 respectable patron in ‘he west, with 
whom he resided several years; and when 
an advantageous opportunity offered, his re- 
afterwards to London, was promoted 


ject, 


moval 
by the same friend. | | 

By the recommendation of this gentleman 
a Mr. Houlton, he was permitted soon after 
his arrival, to preach to a large congrega- 
tion in the city, when an accidental circum- 
stance procured him another valuable ac- 


uaintance; and, as it happened somewhat 
:emarkably, the first time he entered a pul- 
| it in the metropolis. 

The learned and benevolent Dr. Mead, on 
| is return to the west end of the town, fatig- 
‘ed by what he used to call sedentary drudg- 
‘ry; on visiting the last patient he had to 

ee in the city, dismissed his carriage and 
ervants, designing to vary his exercise by 
valking home, but was overtaken by a vio- 
‘ent shower, not far from the place of wor- 
hip, where the subject of our present article 
‘as officiating. 

Entering for shelter, the doctor’s atteation 
vas quickly attracted by Foster’s mode of 
lelivery, at once graceful and impressive; 
ie was affected by the doctrines he preach- 
d, and convinced by the arguments he us- 
d; the seeds of devotion. originally sown by 
. religious education, but almost choaked by 
he pleasures and business of the world, 
vere powerfully acted upon, and produced 
epentant edification. 

Though entirely a stranger to the person, 
rame, and character of the preacher, our 
worthy physician addressed him, as he de- 
cended from the pulpit, warmly thanked him 
or the pleasure and instruction he had re- 
ceived, and gave him his card, with a gene- 
al invitation; an intimacy soon followed, 
favorable to the fame and interest of our 
‘oung divine; and Dr. Mead was frequent- 
iv heard to declare, that he considered it as | 
one of the fortunate events of his life. 

Mr. Foster soon succeeded to a London | 
audience, more liberal in every sense of the | 
word, than his rural persecutors, and shortly 
after signalized himself by defending Chris- 
tianity, with temper, argument and success, 
igainst the attacks of Tindal!, who added to 
the character of a free thinker, gross sensu- 
ality and profaneness: ‘Mr. Foster is the 
only one of all my opponents,’ said the scep- | 
tic, ‘whom I dread as a reasoner, but re- 
spect and love as aman.’ Jn this business, 
the advocate for revelation, was thought to | 
have rendered such important services to 
the cause he defended, that the university of 
Aberdeen, uasolicited, and to use their own 
words, to do honor to themselves, conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In the year 1746, he attended as a relig- 
ious consoler on Lord Kilmarnock, and ac- 
companied that nobleman when he was be- | 
headed, for joining the rebels in Scotlond; 
but the scene, and the circumstances, the 
prodigious multitude assembled, the scaffold, 
the axe and the blood, made an injurious im- 
pression on his mind, naturally tender and 
sympathetic; an abatement of his usual 
cheerfulness was remarked, and he never 
recovered it. However desirable his servic- 
es asa divine might be, his friends should 
not have suffered a man of his temperament 
and disposition, to be an eye witness of the 
melancholy transaction. 

{To be concluded.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
During the past autumn a series of numbers has been 


yublished in the National Intelligencer, in relation to 
the Indians, their rights, &e. 
2arliest numbers, it will be 


Parts of some of the 
.ecollected, were repub- 
lished in this paper. The following article is a reca- 
pitulation of the principal points maintained in the es- 
says here alluded to. It is recommended to public at- 
tention by a number of respectable gentlemen, some 


of whom are probably known to many of our readers. 


A brief View of the Present Relations between 
the Government and People of the United 


States and the Indians within our national | 


limits. 

In the various discussions which have at- 
tracted public attention within a few months 
past, several important positions, on the sub- 


iect of the rights and claims of the Indians, | 


have been clearly and firmly established. 
At least, this is considered to be the case, 
by a large portion of the intelligent and 
reflecting men in the community. 
the positions thus established are the follow- 
ing: which, for the sake of precision and 
easy reference, are set down in regular nu- 
merical order. 


perfect right to the continued and undisturb- 
ed possession of these lands. 

2. Those Indian tribes and nations, which 
have remained under their own form of gov- 
ernment, upon their own soil, and have nev- 
er submitted themselves to the government 
of the whites, have a perfect right to retain 
their original form of government, or to al- 
ter it, according to their own views of con- 
venienee and propriety. 

3. These rights of soil and sovereignty 
are inherent in the Indians, till voluntarily 
surrendered by them; and cannot be taken 
away by compacts between communities of 
whites, to which compacts the Indians were 
not a party. 

4. From the settlement of the English 
colonies in North America to the present 
day, the right of Indians to lands in their 
actual and peaceable possession, and to such 
form of government as they choose, has been 
admitted by the whites; though such admis- 
sion is in no sense necessary to the perfect 
validity of the Indian title. 

5. For one hundred and fifty years, innu- 
merable treaties were made between the En- 
glish colonists and the Indians, upon the ba- 
sis of the Indians being independent nations, 
and having a perfect right to their country 
and their form of government. 


6. During the revolutionary war, the 
United States, in their confederate charac- 
ter, made similar treaties, accompanied by 
the most solemn guaranty of territorial rights. 

7. Atthe close of the revolutionary war, and 
before the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, the United States, in their confederate 
character, made similar treaties with the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws. 








8. The state of Georgia, after the close 


state, or to any individual. 


1. The American Indians, now living up- | 
on lands derived from their ancestors, and | 
never alienated nor surrendered, have a_ 


of the revolutionary war, and before the 
adoption of the federal constitution, made 
similar treaties, on the same basis, with the 
Cherokees and Creeks. 

9. By the constitution of the United States, 
the exclusive power of making treaties with 
the Indians was conferred on the general 
government; and, in the execution of this 
power, the faith of the nation has heen many 
times pledged-to the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, and other Indian na- 
tions. In nearly all these treaties, the na- 
tional and territorial rights of the Indians 
are guaranteed to them, either expressly, or 
by implication. 

10. The state of Georgia has, by numer- 
ous public acts, implicitly acquiesced in this 
exercise of the treaty making power of the 
United States. 

11. The laws of the United States, as well 
as treaties with the Indians, prohibit all per- 
sons, whether acting as individuals, or as 
agents of any state, from encroaching upon 
territory secured to the Indians. By these 
laws severe penalties are inflicted upon of- 
fenders; and the execution of the laws on 
this subject, is especially confided to the 
President of the United States, who has the 
whole force of the country at his disposal for 
this purpose. 

The positions here recited are deemed to 
be incontrovertible. It follows therefore, 

That the removal of any nation of Indians 
from their country by force would be an in- 
stance of gross and cruel oppression: 

That all attempts to accomplish the re- 


_moval of the Indians by bribery or fraud, by 
intimidation and threats, by withholding from 
'them a knowledge of the strength of their 


cause, by practising upon their ignorance, 
and their fears, or by vexatious importuni- 
ties, interpreted by them to mean nearly the 
same thing as a command;—all such attempts 
are acts of oppression, and therefore entire- 
ly unjustifiable: 

That the United States are firmly bound 


_by treaty to protect the Indians from force 


and encroachments on the part of a state; 
and a refusal thus to protect them would be 
equally an act of bad faith as a refusal to 
piotect them against individuals: and 

That the Cherokees have therefore the 
guaranty of the United States, solemnly and 
repeatecly given, as a security against en- 
croachments from Georgia and the neighbor- 
ing States. By virtue of this guaranty the 
Cherokees, may rightfully demand, that the 
United States shall keep all intruders at a 
distance, from whatever quarter, or in what- 
ever character, they may come. Thus se- 
cured and defended in the possession of their 
country, the Cherokees have a perfect right 
to retain that possession as long as they 
please. Such a retention of their country is 
no just cause of complaint or offence to any 
It is merely an 
exercise of natural rights, which rights have 
been not only acknowledged but repeatedly 
and solemnly confirmed by the United States. 

Aithough these principles are clear and 
incontrovertible, yet many persons feel an 
embarassment from considering the Chero- 
kees as living in the Slate of Georgia. All 
this embarassment may be removed at once 
by bearing in mind, that the Cherokee coun- 
try is not in Georgia, in any sense affecting 
sovereignty, right of soil, or jurisdiction; nor 
will it rightfully become a part of Georgia, 
till the Cherokees shall first have ceded it 
to the United States. Whenever that event 
shall take place, it will immediately fall into 
the States of Georgia, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama; not by virtue of any compact to which 
the Cherokees have been a party, but in 
consequence of compacts now existing be- 


_ tween these States and the United States. 


This matter is placed in a perfectly clear 
light, by the titles of various laws of Geor- 
gia, which have been enacted to dispose of 
lands obtained from the Creeks. Even so 
late as the year 1825, the following title is 


found in the statue book of Georgia, viz: 


Among | © An act to dispose of and distribute the lands 


| lately acquired by the United States, for the 


use of Georgia, of the Creek nation of Indi- 
ans, by a treaty made and concluded at the 
Indian Spring, on the 12th day of February, 
1825.’ This act was approved by Gover- 
nor Troup on the 9th of June, the same year. 
The first section of the act begins thus: 
‘ That the territory acquired of the Creek 
nation of Indians, by the United States, for 
_the use of Georgia, as described in articles 
of a treaty entered into and concluded be- 
, tween commissioners on the part of the United 
| States and the chiefs, head men and warriors 
of the Creek nation of Indians,’ &c. 
| These extracts give a fair account of the 
whole matter. If the territory was acquired 
from the Creek nation, it was manifestly the 
property of the Creek nation before it was 
‘thus acquired. If it was acquired by the 
| United States and through the instrumentali- 
_ty of a treaty, it was because the treaty 
| making power is, by the federal constitution 
| vested exclusively in the United States, and 
| because the Creeks, being a nation, could 
| not dispose of their country in any other 
manner than by treaty. If it was acquirec 
| for the use of Georgia, it follows that Geor- 
| gia had not the use of it previously. In fact, 
Georgia had never thought of legislating for 
the Indian country, till two or three years 
after the date of this law. According to the 
11th article of the treaty of Holston, and to 
the law of the United States regulating in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes, the Chero- 
| kee country is no more under Georgia, than 
it is under the jurisdiction of Missouri or 
Pennsylvania; nor can it be under the juris- 
diction of any State, or of the United States, 
till it shall have been surrendered to the 
United States by treaty. Let this supposed 
embarassment therefore, be finally dismissed. 
Again, it is supposed, that the existence 
of a little separate community of Indians, 
living under their own laws, and surrounded 
by communities of whites, will be fraught 
with some great und undefined mischief. 
This supposed evil is set forth under learned 
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| tants, could be found more secluded than the 


_ Georgia, the accession would be but a frac- 
| tion joined to the remotest corner of that 


and hard names, It is called an anomaly, 
an imperium in imperio, and by various other 
pedantic epithets. When the case is accu- 
rately examined, however, all the fog clears 
away, and nothing appears in the prospect 
but a little tract of couatry full of civilized 
Indians, engaged in their lawful pursuits, 
neither molesting their neighbors, nor inter- 
rupting the general peace and prosperity. 

If the separate existence of the Indian 
tribes were an inconvenience to their neigh- 
bors, this would be but a slender reason for 
breaking down all the barriers of justice and 
good faith. Many a rich man has thought it 
very inconvenient, that he could not add the 
farm of a poor neighbor to his possessions. 
Many a powerful nation has felt it to be in- 
convenient to have a weak and dependent 
state in its neighborhood, and has therefore 
forcibly joined the territory of such state to 
its own extensive domains. But this is done 
at the expense of honor and character, and 
is visited by the historian with his severest 
reprobation. 

In the case before us the inconvenience is 
altogether imaginary. If the United States 
were examined, with a view to find a place 
where Indians could have a residence as- 
signed them, so that they might be as little 
as possible in the way of the whites, not a 
single tract, capable of sustaining inhabi- 


present country of the Cherokees. It is in 
the mountains, among the head waters of 
rivers diverging in all directions; and some 
parts of it are almost inaccessible. The 
Cherokees have ceded to the United States 
all their best land. Nota twentieth part of 
what remains is of a very good quality. 
More than half is utterly worthless. Per- 
haps three tenths may produce moderate 
crops. The people of the United States 
have a free passage through the country, se- 
cured by treaty. What do they want more? 
If the Cherokee country were added to 


great State;—a State scarcely inferior in 
size to any State in the Union except Vir- 
ginia; a State having but six or seven souls 
to a square mile, counting whites and blacks 
and with a soil and climate capable of sus- 
taining a hundred to the square mile with 
the greatest ease. There is no mighty in- 
convenience, therefore, in the arrangement 
of Providence, by which the Cherokees claim 
a resting place on the land which God gave 
to their fathers. 

And as to the learned chimera of imperium 
in imperio, it is, and always has been, one of 
the most common things in the world. The 
whole of modern Germany is nothing else 
but one specimen after another of imperium 
i umperio. Italy has an abundance of spec- 
imens also. As to our own country we have 
governments within governments ot all sizes, 
and for all purposes, from a school district to 
our great federal union. And where canbe 
the harm of letting a few of our red neighbors, 
on a small part of their own territory, exer- 
cise the rights which God has given them? 
They have not the power to injure us; and, 
if we treat them kindly and justly, they will 
not have the disposition. They have not 
intruded upon our territory, nor encroached 
upon our rights. They only ask the privi- 
lege of living unmolested in the places where 
they were born, and in possession of those 
rights, which we have acknowledged and 
guaranteed. 

There is one remaining topic, on which 
the minds of many benevolent men are hes- 
itating; and that is, whether the welfare of 
the Indians would not be promoted by a remov- 
al. Though they have a right to remain 
where they are; though the whole power of 
the United States is pledged to defend them 
in their possessions; yet it is supposed by 
some, that they would act wisely, if they 
would yield to the pressure, quietly surren- 
der their territory to the United States, and 
accept a new country beyond the Mississip- 
pi, with a new guaranty. 

Iu support of this supposition, it is argu- 
ed, that they can never remain quietly where 
they are; that they will always be infested 
by troublesome whites; and that the states, 
which lay claim to their territory, will per- 
severe in measures to vex and annoy them. 

Let us look for a moment at this state- 
ment. Is it indeed true, that, in the very 
prime and vigor of our republican govern- 
ment, and with all our boasted reliance upon 
constitutions and laws, we cannot enforce 
as plain an act of Congress as is to be found 
in our national statute book? Is it true, that 
while treaties are declared ir the constitu- 
tion to be the supreme law of the land, a 
whole volume of these supreme laws is to 
be at once avowedly and utterly disregard- 
ed? Isthe Senate of the United States, 
that august body, as our newspapers have 
called it a thousand times, to march in sol- 
emn procession, and burn a volume of trea- 
ties? Are the archives of state to be 
searched, and a hundred and fifty rolls, con- 
taining treaties with Indians, to be brought 
forth and consigned to the flames on Capi- 
tol Hill, in the presence of the representa- 
tives of the people, and all the dignitaries of 
our national government? When ambassa- 
dors from foreign nations inquire, What is 

the cause of all this burning? are we to say, 
‘Forty years ago President Washington and 
the Senate made treaties with the Indians, 
which have been repeated and confirmed by 
successive administrations. The treaties 
are plain, and the terms reasonable. But 
the Indians are weak, and their white neigh- 
bors will be lawless. The way to please 
these white neighbors is, therefore to burn 
the treaties, and then call the Indians our 
dear children, and deal with them precisely 
as if no treaties had ever been made.’ Is 
this the answer to be given to the honest in- 
| quiries of intelligent foreigners? Are we to 
| declare to mankind, that in our country law 
| is totally inadequate to answer the great end 
' for which human laws are made, that is, the 


— 


And is this confession to be made without 
feeling and without shame? It cannot be, 
The people of the United States will never 
subject themselves to so foul a reproach.— 
They will not knowingly affix tothe charac- 
ter of a republican government so indelible 
a stigma. Let it not be said, then, that the 
laws of the country cannot be executed,— 
Let it never be admitted, that the faith of 
the nation must be violated, lest the govern- 
ment should come into collision with white 
intruders upon Indian lands:—with intru- 
ders, whose character is admitted to be law- 
less; and who can be invested with power, 
in no other way than by tamely yielding to 
their act of encroachment and aggression. 
The laws can be executed with perfect 
ease. The Indians can be defended. The 
faith of the nation can be preserved. Let 
the President of the United States, when- 
ever the Indians shall be threatened, issue 
his proclamation, describing the danger, and 
asserting the majesty of the laws. Let him 
refer to the treaties andthe acts of Con- 
gress, which his oath of office obliges him 
to enforce; let him recite the principal pro- 
visions of these treaties and acts, and de- 
clare, in the face of the world, that he shall 
execute the laws, and that he shall confi- 
dently rely upon the aid and co-operation of 
all good citizens;—let him do this, and neith- 
er he, nor the country, will be disappointed. 
Law will triumph, and oppression will hide 
its head. 

But it may be supposed, after all, that it 
would be for the benefit of the Cherokees 
and other tribes to remove beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and there enjoy the advantages, 
which are offered by the general govern- 
ment. Tnese advantages are developed in 
a plan, which has been some years before 
the American people, and which is in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Congress will set apart a tract of country 
of moderate dimensions, beyond Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, (principally west 
of the territory of Arkansas,) and will guar- 
anty it as the perpetual residence of Indians. 
Upon this tract of country shall Le congre- 
gated numerous tribes, now residing in dif- 
ferent states and territories. The land shall 
be divided among tribes and individuals, as 
Congress shall direct. The emigrants, thus 
congregated, shall be governed by white 
rulers, till they are sufficiently amalgamat- 
ed, instructed, and civilized, to be admitted 
to some share in the government of them- 
selves. The United States will pay the ex- 
pense of a removal; will furnish implements 
of agriculture, the mechanical arts, schools, 
and other means of civilization. Intruders 
will be excluded; ardent spirits will never 
be permitted to pass the line of demarca- 
tion; good morals and regular habits will be 
promoted; and the Indians will rise rapidly 
in the scale of intelligence and virtue. This 
is the plan; and some good men have so 
much confidence in it, that they advise the 
Indians to embrace it, as their only refuge. 

But before this advice is officiously pres- 
sed upon the Cherokees and ether tribes, 
let the following things be considered: 


1. The Cherokees and other tribes are 
now separate communities, or nations. They 
have rights as communities, and, under this 
associated character, they hold the United 
States by the strong obligations of treaties. 
They can, therefore, so long as their pres- 
ent relation continues, make a strong, unit- 
ed, and irresistible appeal to the justice and 
magnanimity of the United States. But the 
moment they consent to a removal, the exis- 
tence of their separate communities will 
cease. Their act of consent to a removal 
may be called a treaty; but the moment the 
treaty is signed one of the parties becomes 
defunct. Let the terms be violated ever so 
grossly, and there is no nation of Indians to 
claim redress. Individuals may complain, 
but there is no community; for by consent 
to a removal, the Indians come as much un- 
der the government of the United States, as 
the District of Columbia is. Such a change 
in their condition is a great one; and let no 
man advise to it, unless he has duly consid- 
ered its consequences. From being an 1n- 
dependent people, rapidly improving intheir 
character and habits, they will be put into 
leading strings, and will instantly feel that 
they are vassals. From walking abroad on 
their own possessions, as they are now wont 
to do, they will feel like paupers and mendi- 
cants, taken by the government, and stowed 
away in a crowded poorhouse. At least 
these feelings seem very natural, if they are 
not certain. 

2. There must be much suffering, in the 
removal of the 60,000 souls, which consti- 
tute the southwestern tribes; much expos- 
ure, sickness, hunger, nakedness, either on 
the journey, or soon after the arrival. The 
expense will be great; but this our national 
treasury can bear. The personal suffering 
comes wholly upon the Indians. 

3. The removal must be conducted grad- 
ually. Of course all existing associations 
must be broken up; and the emigrants 
would be scattered along, at considerable in- 
tervals, and thus compelled to form new con- 
nexions. This alone would greatly impede 
their progress in civilization. 


4. From the best account which can be 
obtained of the country, which is selected 
for this permanent residence of Indians, it 1s 
deficient in wood and water, two articles of 
indispensable necessity to the emigrants.— 
It is certain, that the Chickasaws, who visit- 


government, were unanimously dissatisfied 
with it as a place for their future residence. 
No man should advise the Indians to remove 
from their present habitations, unless he 1s 
in possession of undoubted evidence that the 
place, to which they are to be transported, 
is a desirable residence, or at least a com- 
fortable one. No such evidence has yet 
been produced. 


[For the remainder of this article, see third page of 
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